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THE  CURRENT  SITUATION  AND  MILITARY  OPERATIONS 

IN  IRAQ 


House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  DC,  Wednesday,  November  15,  2006. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  2:41  p.m.,  in  room  2118, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Duncan  Hunter  (chairman  of 
the  committee)  presiding. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER,  A  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM  CALIFORNIA,  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Chairman.  This  afternoon  the  committee  focuses  its  atten- 
tion on  the  current  situation  in  military  operations  in  Iraq.  Our 
witnesses  are  General  John  Abizaid,  United  States  Army  Com- 
mander, United  States  Central  Command;  and  the  Honorable 
David  Satterfield,  Senior  Advisor  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Co- 
ordinator for  Iraq. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  being  with  us.  We  look  forward  to  your 
testimony.  We  are  glad  you  are  here. 

No  one  can  doubt  this  committee's  pride  in  and  gratitude  to  the 
dedicated  United  States  military  personnel  who  have  participated 
in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  since  2003  and  who  are  now  serving 
in  Iraq,  currently  numbering  roughly  147,000.  Many  of  these  brave 
men  and  women  have  even  voluntarily  returned  to  Iraq  with  their 
units.  The  message  I  hear  over  and  over  again  from  them  is,  let 
us  finish  the  job  we  started.  These  are  truly  great  Americans. 

I  remain  convinced  that  a  calendar-based  withdrawal  from  Iraq, 
one  that  has  no  regard  for  the  security  conditions  or  the  fledgling 
Iraqi  capabilities  on  the  ground  would  empower  and  embolden  ex- 
tremists. We  are  basically  in  the  second  phase  of  a  three-phase 
plan  that  we  have  used  successfully  in  nations  around  the  world 
for  more  than  60  years;  that  as  you  stand  up  a  freely  elected  gov- 
ernment, you  then  stand  up  military  and  police  forces  that  can  pro- 
tect the  new  government,  and  last,  the  Americans  leave. 

Let  me  briefly  touch  upon  phase  one  of  the  developments  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  past  year  alone.  In  October  2005,  Iraqi  citi- 
zens headed  to  the  polls  to  vote  on  a  constitution  which  passed 
with  an  overwhelming  79  percent  of  the  vote.  December  saw  par- 
liamentary elections  with  Iraqis  selecting  their  first  permanent 
parliament  since  the  overthrow  of  Saddam  Hussein.  After  some  ro- 
bust give  and  take,  a  broad  unity  government  was  formed  in  April 
of  this  year. 

Good  Iraqi  men  and  women  continue  to  step  forward  in  the  face 
of  threats  to  them  and  their  families  and  take  active  roles  in  their 
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nation's  stability  and  reconstruction.  An  Iraqi  court  independent  of 
the  political  process  also  just  convicted  Saddam  Hussein  for  mur- 
dering his  own  people.  This  phase  has  established  a  critical  demo- 
cratic basis  that  is  unique  to  the  region  and  that  will  serve  the 
Iraqi  people  well. 

Currently,  coalition  forces  are  in  phase  two,  standing  up  the 
Iraqi  security  forces.  This  is  not  an  easy  or  short  phase,  but  it  is 
essential  because  so  much  depends  right  now  on  properly  training 
and  equipping  Iraqi  forces.  Our  efforts  to  date  on  the  military  front 
at  least  are  impressive.  Since  2003,  we  have  trained  and  equipped 
roughly  114  Iraqi  military  battalions.  We  understand,  of  these 
forces,  6  division  headquarters,  50  brigade  headquarters  and  90 
battalions  are  in  the  lead  in  their  respective  areas  of  operation. 
This  represents  a  25  percent  increase  in  the  last  3  months.  More- 
over, Iraqis  are  now  responsible  for  stability  and  security  in  2  of 
the  18  provinces. 

However,  a  lot  of  work  remains.  We  must  allow  Iraqi  security 
forces  to  gain  the  hard  combat  experience  needed  to  ensure  that 
they  are  capable  of  accepting  responsibility  for  their  nation's  stabil- 
ity and  security.  We  must  develop  and  battle-harden  these  forces, 
making  the  necessary  adjustments  to  effect  a  successful  transition 
of  security  responsibilities  and  providing  to  the  Iraqi  people  that 
their  own  military  people  can  protect  them  and  their  own  national 
security.  In  fact,  the  recent  increase  in  insurgent  operations  high- 
lights the  urgent  need  to  deploy  more  Iraqi  military  forces  in  the 
critical  areas,  such  as  downtown  Baghdad,  that  can  test  and  hope- 
fully confirm  their  combat  capabilities. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  here  have  joined  me  in  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  accelerate  the  process  of  deploying  Iraqi  forces  to  security 
environments  that  force  them  to  engage  in  more  challenging  com- 
bat operations.  We  appreciate  the  determination  and  bravery  of  the 
Iraqi  security  forces  who  are  stepping  forward  to  defend  their  free 
nation. 

During  today's  hearing  I  hope  we  can  hear  how  we  can  help  you 
as  U.S.  officials  deeply  involved  in  these  efforts  to  stand  up  forces 
within  both  the  ministry  of  cefense  and  ministry  of  interior  that 
are  willing,  capable  and  free  from  the  corruption  that  we  often  hear 
about  in  the  news  media.  Only  when  we  can  successfully  conclude 
such  efforts  can  we  be  sure  that  the  departure  of  American  forces 
from  the  Iraqi  nation  will  not  result  in  massive  instability  and  vio- 
lence. 

Let  me  just  say.  General,  thank  you  for  being  with  us.  Thanks 
for  your.  General  Abizaid,  for  your  long  service  to  this  country.  We 
have  stood  up,  in  terms  of  training  and  equipping,  some  114  Iraqi 
battalions.  About  35  of  them,  from  the  last  figures  that  the  commit- 
tee has  received,  are  operating  in  and  around  the  Baghdad  area, 
which  is  right  now  considered  to  be  the  center  of  conflict.  That 
leaves  lots  of  battalions  in  some  of  the  more  benign  areas  in  the 
country. 

The  critical  link  between  a  free  civilian  government  and  their 
military  apparatus  is  that  responsive  connection  that  is  reflected 
when  a  minister  of  defense  orders  a  battalion  commander  to  move, 
saddle  up  his  troops  and  move  them  into  an  area  of  contention  and 


undertake  that  responsibility  in  that  area  of  operation  in  terms  of 
patrols,  sweeps  or  whatever  tactical  movements  are  appropriate. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Iraqi  battalions  to  battle-harden. 
They  can  increase  unit  cohesiveness.  They  can  increase  their — reaf- 
firm their  own  chain  of  command  and  become  more  battle-effective. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  hear  from  you  today,  and  I  know  you 
have  got  lots  of  issues,  and  we  have  got  lots  of  members  with 
many,  many  questions,  but  I  would  like  to  particularly  hear  from 
you  today  about  the  responsiveness  of  Iraqi  battalions  that  are  in 
the  fight;  give  us  an  idea  of  how  many  of  them  are  in  the  fight, 
how  many  of  them  are  in  more  benign  areas,  and  the  prospects  for 
a  rotation  that  will  ensure  that  every  one  of  the  114  battalions  has 
in  fact  a  combat  tour  or  combat  rotation. 

So  thank  you  for  being  with  us  today,  and  before  we  turn  to  our 
witnesses  for  their  remarks,  let  me  recognize  my  partner  on  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton,  for  any  comments  he  would  like  to  make. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  IKE  SKELTON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  MISSOURI,  RANKING  MEMBER,  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  Ambassador,  thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

General,  we  haven't  seen  you  testify  here  since  March  15.  Thank 
you  for  being  with  us. 

I  came  across  a  book  recently  by  a  Sir  Gerald  Ellison,  Lieutenant 
General  late  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces,  about  the  British 
misadventure  in  Gallipoli  entitled.  The  Perils  of  Amateur  Strategy. 
I  thought,  isn't  there  a  parallel  to  where  we  are  today? 

Looking  back  through  recent  history,  we  find  some  serious  errors, 
such  as  not  successfully  through  diplomatic  means  obtaining  per- 
mission for  the  Fourth  Infantry  Division  to  enter  Iraq  through  Tur- 
key in  the  initial  invasion;  not  having  a  plan  for  occupation  after 
initial  military  victory;  not  having  enough  troops  to  secure  the 
country  after  initial  military  success;  allowing  the  massive  looting 
to  take  place;  extensive  de-Baathification  program  which  put  so 
many  necessary  bureaucrats,  civil  servants  and  teachers  out  of  a 
job;  disbanding  the  Iraqi  army  rather  than  giving  them  a  shovel 
and  a  paycheck,  causing  many  of  them  to  join  the  insurgency;  not 
guarding  the  numerous  weapons  and  ammunition  caches,  as  point- 
ed out  by  David  Kay  to  John  Spratt,  Robin  Hayes  and  me  in  Sep- 
tember 2003,  which  allowed  insurgents  to  use  these  devices  against 
us;  not  accounting  for  the  weapons  that  we  gave  to  Iraqi  forces, 
which  have  allowed  some  to  end  up  in  the  hands  of  insurgents  as 
revealed  by  the  special  inspector  general  for  Iraq  reconstruction. 

I  also  note  that  there  are  12  nations  that  have  withdrawn  their 
forces  from  our  coalition,  with  6  more  either  partially  or  debating 
that.  I  wonder  if,  some  day,  some  historian  will  write  the  book.  The 
Perils  of  Amateur  Strategy  II. 

General,  Mr.  Ambassador,  it  is  hard  to  find  reason  for  optimism 
in  Iraq  today.  Operation  Together  Forward  or  the  battle  of  Bagh- 
dad, which  I  have  described  as  the  critical  battle  for  Iraq,  akin  to 
Stalingrad,  Midway  or  El  Alamein,  has  not  thus  far  produced  re- 
sults we  had  hoped.  Worse  than  that,  sectarian  violence  is  on  the 


rise.  Despite  some  310,000  Iraqi  forces  actively  operating,  the 
American  forces'  numbers  in  Iraq  are  not  coming  down. 

Perhaps  most  worrying  of  all  is  that  the  Iraqi  government  does 
not  seem  to  have  the  political  will  to  take  responsibility  for  many 
issues.  They  have  not  demonstrated  a  plan  for  dealing  with  the  mi- 
litias. Their  actions  seem  to  be  at  odds  with  the  best  operational 
consideration,  as  when  Prime  Minister  Maliki  recently  ordered 
American  forces  to  remove  checkpoints  from  around  Sadr  City. 

General,  you  and  the  ambassador  are  in  a  better  position  to  give 
us  a  true  assessment  of  the  real  situation  there  on  the  ground.  We 
rely  on  you  for  your  best  and  most  candid  professional  judgment. 
We  also  need,  however,  to  assess,  where  do  we  go  from  here  in 
Iraq?  We  know  General  Pace  is  leading  the  effort  to  consider  this. 
We  are  awaiting  the  recommendations  from  the  Baker-Hamilton 
study  group.  It's  critically  important  that  we  in  Congress  and  the 
Administration  be  able  to  find  a  bipartisan  forward  way  that  allows 
for  the  redeployment  of  American  forces  as  quickly  as  possible.  It 
should  be  done  in  a  way  that  accounts  for  our  interests  in  the  re- 
gion and  allows  us  to  attend  to  the  current  dire  state  of  readiness 
of  the  American  military,  which  we  have  had  testimony  right  here 
in  this  room  from  General  Schoomaker. 

It  is  important.  General,  that  we  hear  from  you,  that  we  hear 
from  you  before  we  hear  from  Secretary  Baker  and  Congressman 
Hamilton,  before  we  discuss  the  options  with  the  nominated  sec- 
retary. Bob  Gates.  With  all  that  has  happened  in  Iraq,  I  feel  we 
have  gotten  off  the  track,  and  we  need  to  go  back  to  basics. 

General  Colin  Powell's  doctrine  tells  us  we  should  not  begin  a 
conflict  without  a  clear  achievable  mission,  strong  public  support, 
overwhelming  force,  and  explicit  exit  strategy.  We  didn't  have  these 
in  Iraq,  and  we  are  now,  I  think,  strategically  lost.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  very  beginning  to  consider  our  mission  there,  our  basic 
objectives. 

So,  General,  let  me  pose  this  to  you.  What  is  the  objective  you 
and  General  Casey  have  been  given  by  the  President?  Is  this  a  re- 
alistic objective?  And  for  that  which  can  be  achieved  militarily, 
what  will  it  take  in  troops  and  time  to  accomplish  that  mission? 
These  are  very  fundamental  questions. 

Let  me  say  a  quick  word  about  our  forces.  If  there  is  a  hero  out 
of  all  of  this,  it  is  the  young  men  and  young  women  in  uniform. 
It  is  the  national  guard  staff  sergeant.  It  is  the  corporal  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  These  are  the  ones  that  are  standing — it  is  rather  in- 
teresting, Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  first  time,  at  least  in  re- 
corded history,  modern  history,  that  the  American  public  had  fully 
supported  those  in  uniform,  but  the  support  for  the  mission  is  wan- 
ing, as  you  know. 

Well,  the  training  of  Iraqi  security  forces,  we  hope  you  will  dis- 
cuss that  at  length  today,  because  this  is  the  key,  being  able  to 
pass  that  mission  over  to  them  successfully  so  there  may  be  a  rede- 
ployment of  our  troops. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  remind  the  gentleman  that,  of  the  $20  billion  that  were  identi- 
fied by  the  United  States  Army  and  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  for  reset,  this  committee  supplied  every  penny  that  was  iden- 


tified,  and  we  found  several  million  dollars  more  that  they  hadn't 
identified  that  was  identified  by  General  Schoomaker  and  by  the 
commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  That  was  manifested  in  our 
budget  and  followed  by  the  appropriators,  and  that  will  be  spent 
for  resets  for  those  forces. 

General  Abizaid,  good  afternoon.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  JOHN  ABIZAID,  COMMANDER,  UNITED 
STATES  CENTRAL  COMMAND,  U.S.  ARMY 

General  Abizaid.  Good  afternoon,  Chairman  Hunter.  Thank  you 
very  much,  Congressman  Skelton,  Members  of  the  committee. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today.  I  refer  the  commit- 
tee to  my  3  August  opening  statement  where  I  outlined  the  broader 
strategic  dangers  to  the  United  States'  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  That  was  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  In- 
deed, the  dangers  outlined  in  that  statement,  al  Qaeda's  extremist 
ideology,  hegomonistic  revolutionary  Iranian  ambitions,  and  the 
corrosive  effect  of  continued  Palestinian-Israeli  confrontation  rep- 
resent major  dangers  to  international  peace  and  security  for  sev- 
eral decades  to  come.  American  regional  and  international  diplo- 
matic and  security  policies  must  be  articulated  and  coordinated  to 
confront  these  problems.  Despite  our  current  focus  on  the  struggle 
underway  to  stabilize  Iraq,  the  interests  of  the  international  com- 
munity still  require  the  confrontation  and  defeat  of  al  Qaeda's  dark 
ideology,  the  containment  of  Iranian  expansionism  and  progress  to- 
ward Arab-Israeli  peace. 

In  the  current  atmosphere  in  the  region,  with  the  use  of  powerful 
non-state  militias,  the  development  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
and  the  acceptance  of  some  of  terror  as  a  legitimate  tool  of  normal 
discourse,  American  leadership  and  diplomatic,  economic  and  secu- 
rity elements  of  power  is  essential  to  protect  the  international 
order. 

How  we  confront  these  problems  and  empower  forces  of  modera- 
tion in  the  region  to  resist  them  will  define  our  future.  Today  over 
200,000  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  deployed  in  the 
Central  Command  area  of  operations.  They  protect  the  flow  of  glob- 
al commerce,  they  confront  terrorists.  They  work  hard  to  stabilize 
young,  unsteady  yet  elected  governments  in  Iraq,  Afghanistan.  And 
they  indirectly  support  stability  by  increasing  regional  security  ca- 
pacities of  our  partners  and  friends  in  the  region. 

Well  over  1.5  million  Americans  have  served  in  the  region  since 
September  11th,  2001.  Many  have  given  their  lives  and  even  more 
have  suffered  life-changing  injuries.  Whatever  course  our  Nation 
chooses  in  the  years  ahead,  we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  the  sac- 
rifice and  courage  of  our  troops  and  the  debt  we  owe  our  veterans 
and  their  families.  We  must  also  remember  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  coalition  and  partner  forces  fight  directly  or  indirectly 
with  us  in  the  broader  region. 

Today  the  committee  will  no  doubt  focus  on  the  way  ahead  in 
Iraq,  and  rightfully  so,  yet  we  must  be  mindful  of  increasing 
threats  from  Iran  as  evidenced  by  its  recent  military  exercise  which 
was  designed  to  intimidate  the  smaller  nations  of  the  region.  We 
must  also  be  mindful  of  the  real  and  pervasive  global  threat  rep- 
resented by  al  Qaeda  and  its  associated  movements.  Failure  to  sta- 


bilize  Iraq  could  increase  Iranian  aggressiveness  and  embolden  al 
Qaeda's  ideology.  It  could  also  deepen  broader  Sunni-Shia  fissures 
throughout  the  region. 

The  changing  security  challenges  in  Iraq  require  changes  to  our 
own  approach  to  achieve  stability.  Let  me  remind  the  committee, 
however,  that  while  new  options  are  explored  and  debated,  my  tes- 
timony should  not  be  taken  to  imply  approval  of  shifts  in  direction. 
It  is  my  desire  today  to  provide  an  update  on  current  security  con- 
ditions in  Iraq  and  elsewhere  and  current  thinking  about  the  way 
ahead  on  the  security  lines  of  operation. 

I  remain  optimistic  that  we  can  stabilize  Iraq.  I  just  departed 
Iraq  where  I  visited  with  General  Casey  and  his  senior  command- 
ers. On  the  Iraqi  side,  I  had  meetings  with  the  prime  minister,  the 
defense  minister,  and  the  interior  minister. 

Over  the  past  four  weeks,  the  levels  of  sectarian  violence  are 
down  in  Baghdad  from  their  Ramadan  peak,  but  it  is  clear  to  all 
of  us  that  sectarian  violence  levels  remain  unacceptably  high.  The 
Iraqi  armed  forces,  while  under  sectarian  pressure,  continues  to 
perform  effectively  across  Iraq.  Our  focus  against  al  Qaeda  and 
Iraq  continues  to  take  a  toll  on  Iraqi  al  Qaeda  members  and  for- 
eign fighters.  Operations  against  selected  targets  on  the  Shia  death 
squad  side  also  have  had  good  effect,  and  our  understanding  of 
these  complex  organizations  continues  to  improve. 

Sunni  insurgent  attacks  against  the  Iraqi  security  forces  and  the 
multinational  forces  remain  at  high  levels  and  our  forces  continue 
to  experience  attacks  from  armed  Shia  groups  especially  in  the 
Baghdad  region.  In  the  north,  significant  progress  is  being  made  in 
transitioning  security  responsibilities  to  capable  Iraqi  forces.  Cur- 
rently, around  80  percent  of  the  sectarian  violence  in  Iraq  happens 
within  a  35-mile  radius  of  Baghdad.  Nonetheless,  security  transi- 
tions to  capable  Iraqi  forces  continue  in  most  of  the  country. 

Iraqis  and  Americans  alike  believe  that  Iraq  can  stabilize  and 
that  the  key  to  stabilization  is  effective,  loyal,  nonsectarian  Iraqi 
security  forces  coupled  with  an  effective  government  of  national 
unity.  In  discussions  with  our  commanders  and  Iraqi  leaders,  it  is 
clear  that  they  believe  Iraqi  forces  can  take  more  control  faster  pro- 
vided we  invest  more  manpower  and  resources  into  the  coalition 
military  transition  teams,  speed  the  delivery  of  logistics  and  mobil- 
ity enablers,  and  embrace  an  aggressive  Iraqi-led  effort  to  disarm 
illegal  militias. 

This  is  particularly  important  with  regard  to  the  Jaish  al  Mahdi 
elements  operating  as  armed  death  squads  in  Baghdad  and  else- 
where. As  we  increase  efforts  to  build  Iraqi  capability,  we  envision 
coalition  forces  providing  needed  military  support  and  combat 
power  to  Iraqi  units  that  are  in  the  league.  Precisely  how  we  do 
this  continues  to  be  worked  out  with  the  Iraqis  as  ultimately  capa- 
ble independent  Iraqi  forces  loyal  to  an  equally  capable  independ- 
ent Iraqi  government  will  set  the  conditions  for  the  withdrawal  of 
our  major  combat  forces. 

Our  commanders  and  diplomats  believe  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
an  end  state  in  Iraq  that  finds  Iraq  at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  an 
ally  in  the  war  against  extremists,  respectful  of  the  rights  and  lives 
of  its  own  citizens;  and  with  security  forces  sufficient  to  maintain 


order,  prevent  terrorist  safe  havens  and  defend  the  independence 
of  Iraq. 

At  this  stage  in  the  campaign,  we  will  need  flexibility  to  manage 
our  force  and  help  manage  the  Iraqi  force.  Force  caps  and  specific 
timetables  limit  flexibility.  We  must  also  remember  that  our  en- 
emies have  a  vote  in  this  fight.  The  enemy  watches  not  only  what 
we  do  on  the  ground  but  what  we  say  here  at  home  and  what  we 
do  here  at  home. 

Also  Prime  Minister  Maliki  and  his  team  want  to  do  more.  We 
want  them  to  do  more.  Increased  Iraqi  military  activity  under 
greater  Iraqi  national  control  will  only  work,  however,  if  his  gov- 
ernment embraces  meaningful  national  reconciliation.  His  duly 
elected  legitimate  government  deserves  our  support,  and  his  armed 
forces  backed  by  ours  deserve  his  full  support. 

While  I  know  the  committee  has  a  wide  range  of  interests  includ- 
ing developments  in  Central  Asia,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Lebanon, 
and  the  Horn  of  Africa,  I  will  defer  comment  on  those  subjects  in 
order  to  take  your  questions. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  your  support  of  our 
great  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  in  the  field.  We  could 
not  ask  for  better  or  more  support.  There  is  still  unfinished  work 
that  keeps  us  safe  at  home.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  General  Abizaid  can  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  on  page  59.1 

The  Chairman.  General  Abizaid,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  do  you  have  a  statement  you  would  like  to 
make  at  this  time? 

STATEMENT  OF  AMBASSADOR  DAVID  M.  SATTERFIELD,  SEN- 
IOR ADVISOR  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  COORDI- 
NATOR FOR  IRAQ 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Skelton,  members  of  the  committee,  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  The  situation  in 
Iraq  which  we  are  discussing  is  serious  indeed.  The  Iraqi  people  as 
well  as  Iraq  and  coalition  forces  have  suffered  through  months  of 
extreme  brutal  bloodshed. 

The  insurgency  and  al  Qaeda  terror  are  responsible  today  for  the 
majority  of  U.S.  military  causalities  and  remain  lethal  challenges 
to  Iraqis.  But  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  al  Qaeda's  strategy  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year  to  undermine  the  Iraqi  government,  to 
undermine  progress  on  all  tracks  by  sowing  sectarian  conflict,  has 
created  and  fosters  today  a  dangerous  and  critically  threatening 
cycle  of  violence. 

Some  Iraqis  have  responded  by  turning  to  armed  militias  and 
other  extra-governmental  groups  to  provide  security  while  others 
have  seized  upon  this  security  vacuum  to  pursue  local  political 
power,  criminal  or  narrow  sectarian  interests.  Sustained  sectarian 
violence  and  the  associated  rise  in  armed  militias  and  other  extra- 
governmental  armed  groups  are  now  the  greatest  strategic  threat 
to  a  stable,  unified  and  prosperous  Iraq. 

Sectarian  differences  in  Iraq  have  long  historic  roots,  but  coexist- 
ence of  communities  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
in  Iraq;  yet  sectarian  differences  can  be  turned  into  sectarian  divi- 
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sions  and  into  violence,  and  that  is  what  al  Qaeda  has  done 
through  the  campaign  of  violence  targeted  at  Shia  since  February 
of  this  year  and  in  the  violent  reaction  by  Sunnis  to  those  attacks. 

If  there  is  not  an  addressal  of  the  phenomena  of  sectarian  vio- 
lence and  the  growth  of  militias  with  a  sectarian  color  or  identifica- 
tion, then,  inevitably,  Iraq's  national  identity  will  erode  and  the 
hope  for  a  unified  Iraq  will  with  that  erode. 

Such  an  outcome  in  Iraq  is  not  acceptable.  It  would  undermine 
U.S.  national  interests  both  in  that  country,  in  the  broader  region 
and  in  the  world,  and  it  would  lead  to  a  humanitarian  disaster  for 
the  Iraqi  people  themselves. 

The  goals  of  the  United  States  in  Iraq  remain  clear:  We  support 
a  democratic  Iraq  that  can  govern  itself,  sustain  itself,  defend  itself 
and  be  an  ally  in  the  war  against  terror.  While  we  have  not  and 
will  not  change  those  goals,  we  are  constantly  reviewing,  adapting, 
adjusting  our  strategies  and  our  tactics  to  help  make  progress  to- 
ward them  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason  the  President  has  asked 
all  of  his  national  security  agencies,  civilian  and  military,  to  assess 
the  situation  in  Iraq,  to  review  options  to  recommend  the  best  way 
forward. 

We  will  appropriately  consider  and  seriously  consider  the  report, 
when  it  is  issued,  of  the  Iraq  Study  Group.  We  look  forward  to 
their  recommendations,  as  the  President  has  said.  But  I  want  to 
reiterate  our  goal  is  success  in  Iraq.  We  will  look  forward  to  any 
recommendations,  any  ideas  that  can  help  achieve  that  goal. 

At  the  Department  of  State,  we  have  adapted  over  the  past  year 
by  significantly  increasing  our  staffing  levels  and  by  mobilizing 
interagency  civilian  government  staffing  levels  not  just  in  Baghdad, 
at  our  embassy,  but  also  at  the  vital  provincial  reconstruction 
teams  which  operate  throughout  Iraq,  often  at  considerable  risk  to 
those  employed  there. 

Our  post  in  Basra  has  been  under  near  continuous  indirect  fire. 
Civilians  have  died  in  service  to  the  United  States  at  their  posts, 
and  we  honor  their  sacrifices  as  well  as  our  brave  men  and  women 
in  uniform. 

We  are  doing  all  that  we  can  to  mobilize  the  best  resources  of 
the  United  States  on  the  civilian  side  to  support  and  to  work  with 
our  military  partners.  Indeed,  our  mission  in  Baghdad,  the  mission 
headed  by  General  Casey  and  Ambassador  Khalilzad  is  truly  the 
most  joint  undertaking  in  the  world  today.  It  has  to  be. 

The  challenges  we  face  are  not  challenges  which  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  isolation  or  neatly  compartmented  into  military  or  civil- 
ian. The  challenges  require  a  team  effort.  Iraq's  future  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  performance  and  the  commitment  of  three  fundamen- 
tal groups  of  actors:  First  and  foremost,  and  I  want  to  underscore 
this,  the  Iraqi  government,  it  is  political  leaders  and  the  Iraqi  peo- 
ple; second,  the  United  States  and  our  coalition  allies;  and  third, 
the  international  community,  in  particular  Iraq's  neighbors,  the 
states  in  the  region.  All  of  these  groups  need  to  act  together  to  help 
make  progress  possible.  And  that  progress  needs  to  occur  along 
three  critical  strategic  tracks,  political,  security  and  economic. 

The  President,  Ambassador  Khalilzad,  and  General  Casey  have 
all  stated  that  it  is  essential  that  we,  the  United  States,  work  with 
the  government  of  Iraq  to  set  out  clear  measurable  achievable  goals 


and  objectives  and  a  sense  of  the  time  to  achieve  those  goals  and 
objectives  if  progress  is  to  be  made.  Iraqis  above  all  must  articulate 
goals  for  themselves  before  their  own  people  and  hold  themselves 
to  accomplishing  those  objectives. 

On  the  security  track,  our  current  focus  is  on  transitioning  more 
control  and  responsibility  to  Iraqis.  Prime  Minister  Maliki  as  Gen- 
eral Abizaid  said  wants  this  and  so  do  we.  We  are  in  the  process 
of  transitioning,  as  General  Abizaid,  has  said  more  command,  more 
control  to  Iraqi  commanders,  divisions  and  battalions.  We  have  al- 
ready moved  Muthanna  and  Dhi  Qar  provinces  to  full  Iraqi  control, 
and  more  provinces  will  move  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  next 
year. 

We  are  working  closely  with  Iraqi  leaders  to  produce  a  set  of  se- 
curity goals  and  objectives  to  ensure  that  this  transition  to  their 
control  is  as  smooth,  as  seamless  as  possible.  We  are  also  working 
with  the  Iraqi  government  on  renewal  of  the  United  States  man- 
date for  coalition  forces  in  Iraq  for  another  year.  I  am  pleased  to 
tell  the  committee  that  in  a  letter  delivered  yesterday  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  security  council,  the  Iraqi  government  affirmed  its  de- 
termination to  see  that  extension  take  place  as  a  transitional  ex- 
tension for  a  force  transitioning  to  Iraqi  lead.  They  want  more  con- 
trol; we  want  to  give  it  to  them. 

On  the  political  track,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Iraqi  Presidency 
Council  agreed  in  October  and  published  a  set  of  meaningful  politi- 
cal benchmarks  and  time  line  for  those  benchmarks  to  be  accom- 
plished. And  on  that  political  track,  the  Iraqi  government  has  made 
some  progress.  It  has  passed  a  good  regional  formation  law,  an  in- 
vestment law  and  privatization  law. 

Last  week,  it  pledged  to  introduce  legislation  that  would  signifi- 
cantly reform  de-Baathification  in  a  way  that  would  make  it  much 
easier  to  draw  moderate  Sunnis  into  the  government  and  out  of  the 
insurgency. 

These  are  hopeful  signs  that  there  is  still  a  point  of  convergence 
between  Shia  and  Sunni,  between  Iraq's  political  groups,  that  can 
lead  to  national  progress.  But  I  have  to  tell  you,  much  more  work 
needs  to  be  done.  Prime  Minister  Maliki  has  focused  his  attention 
appropriately  on  national  reconciliation,  but  there  are  key  require- 
ments for  that  reconciliation  to  be  possible  which  must  be  pursued 
and  pursued  rapidly. 

First,  Iraqi  security  forces  with  coalition  support  must  help 
achieve  security  conditions  under  which  Iraqis  will  be  more  com- 
fortable, better  able  to  make  the  difficult  choices  needed  to  pursue 
true  reconciliation.  Second,  the  Iraqi  government  must  reach  out 
and  engage  all  those  willing  to  abandon  violence  and  terror,  includ- 
ing former  members  of  the  Baath,  while  credibly  threatening  to 
combat  insurgents  and  those  engaged  in  terrorist  violence  who  re- 
main wholly  opposed  to  a  democratic,  stable  Iraq. 

Third,  they  must  establish  a  robust  process  aimed  at  disarming, 
demobilizing  and  reintegrating  (DDR)  members  of  armed  groups 
into  normal  society.  To  be  successful,  this  DDR  process  is  going  to 
require  agreement  on  a  comprehensive  amnesty  that  gives  mili- 
tants incentive  to  return  to  civilian  life. 

Finally,  but  critically,  Iraq  must  pursue  and  complete  progress 
on  a  national  hydrocarbon  law  that  ensures  that  vital  national  re- 
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source  is  distributed  appropriately  to  all  Iraqis  and  that  foreign  in- 
vestment in  that  sector  is  maximized. 

On  the  economic  track,  we  have  seen  real  progress.  The  govern- 
ment of  Iraq  is  moving  forward  aggressively  together  with  the 
United  Nations  on  launching  a  new  international  compact  for  Iraq. 
This  will  provide  a  new  and  very  aggressive  framework  for  mutual 
commitments  between  Iraq  and  the  international  community,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Iraq's  neighborhood,  to  bolster  Iraq's  economic  re- 
covery and  ability  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  goal  is  very  simple:  it 
is  for  Iraq  to  demonstrate  to  the  international  community  and  to 
its  own  people  its  commitment  to  implementing  needed  social,  po- 
litical, economic  reform.  Iraq  must  commit,  will  commit  to  reform- 
ing its  main  economic  sectors — oil,  electricity  and  agriculture — to 
establishing  the  laws  and  building  the  institutions  needed  to  com- 
bat corruption,  assure  good  governance  and  to  protect  human 
rights.  And  in  return,  the  international  community  will  provide  the 
assistance  needed  to  support  Iraqi  efforts  to  become  self-sustaining 
over  the  next  five  years.  With  this  compact,  Iraq  is  reaching  out 
to  the  world,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  world  is  reaching 
back  in  response.  The  compact  is  nearly  complete.  The  text  is  near- 
ly closed,  and  we  hope  by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  compact  itself 
can  be  welcomed  by  the  international  community.  Between  now 
and  then,  Iraq  will  be  asking  its  friends  and  neighbors  to  consider 
their  goals  and  reforms  to  come  forward  with  concrete  pledges  of 
assistance.  We  are  urging  Iraq's  neighbors  in  particular  to  step  for- 
ward and  to  support  the  future  of  a  stable,  moderate  Iraq. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  continue  to  support  strong- 
ly the  government  of  Iraq  as  it  moves  forward  on  these  three 
tracks,  but  I  want  to  make  one  point  very  clear,  each  of  these 
tracks,  security,  political,  economic,  is  inextricably  linked  to  the 
other.  All  must  move  forward  together,  and  failure  on  one  will 
mean  diminished  chances  of  success  on  the  others. 

Militias  must  be  effectively  confronted  and  demobilized,  but  that 
will  not  happen  in  the  absence  of  meaningful  progress  on  political 
reconciliation.  Political  reconciliation  itself  cannot  survive  if  the 
government  does  not  have  the  economic  tools  in  its  hands  with 
which  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the  appeal  of  violence  and  crimi- 
nal behavior.  Iraqis  will  not  be  able  either  to  modernize  their  econ- 
omy or  to  pursue  political  reconciliation  if  there  is  continued  sectar- 
ian violence  in  the  street  or  the  pursuit  of  sectarian  agendas  at  the 
highest  levels  of  government. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  successful  path  forward  can 
still  be  forged  in  Iraq.  As  the  transition  continues  for  Iraqi  govern- 
mental control  and  lead,  we  do  need  to  help  in  the  best  and  smart- 
est ways  possible  Iraqis  assume  their  responsibilities.  There  is 
much  work  to  do,  and  there  is  limited  time  in  which  to  do  it.  The 
months  ahead  truly  will  be  critical.  But  we  believe  that  the  fates 
and  the  interests  of  our  two  countries  are  now  intertwined;  that 
the  consequences  of  failure  far  beyond  Iraq  and  the  fate  of  Iraqis 
are  too  profound  for  the  United  States  not  to  apply  every  effort  pos- 
sible to  achieve  success. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ambassador  Satterfield  can  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  on  page  55. J 
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The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador. 

General  Abizaid,  let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  about  the 
Iraqi  battalions,  the  Iraqi  armed  forces.  I  understand  there  are 
about  35  battalions;  that  was  the  number  that  was  given  to  us  re- 
cently from  the  DOD  in  and  around  the  Baghdad  area.  Is  that  es- 
sentially correct? 

General  Abizaid.  That  is  essentially  correct,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  describe  for  us  any  discussions  that 
are  taking  place  now  with  the  ministry  of  defense  or  Mr.  Maliki 
about  the  injection  of  increased  forces,  Iraqi  forces  into  that  area. 
What  is  the  state  of  play  here? 

General  Abizaid.  The  state  of  play  is  that  the  prime  minister  and 
the  defense  minister  both  know  that  Iraqi  forces  must  take  the 
lead  more  in  the  Baghdad  area.  They  know  that  there  is  a  deficit 
of  Iraqi  troops  in  the  region  and  that  they  need  to  move  more  into 
that  region.  They  are  making  arrangements  to  get  more  troops 
down  there. 

They  have  to  correct  some  deployability  problems  that  have 
taken  place  and  disciplinary  problems  that  have  taken  place,  but 
I  very  much  made  it  clear  to  them  that  we  believe  more  Iraqi 
troops  in  the  region  will  help,  in  the  Baghdad  region,  will  help. 
They  agree,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  correct  that  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  about  a  policy,  as  we  stand 
up  and  mature  the  Iraqi  force,  of  rotating  all  battalions,  wherever 
located,  into  the  fight,  if  you  will,  understanding  there  are  some 
very  benign  regions  in  Iraq  where  nothing  is  taking  place  and  yet 
you  have  some  troop  locations. 

General  Abizaid.  Congressman,  I  believe  like,  in  any  armed 
forces,  if  you  leave  one  unit  in  combat  indefinitely,  it  has  difficul- 
ties that  manifest  themselves  over  time.  The  divisions  of  the  Iraqi 
army  that  are  in  Baghdad  have  been  in  contact  and  heavy  combat 
for  a  long  time.  Other  units  need  to  come  in  and  give  them  rest, 
and  we  need  to  come  up  with  a  viable  way  to  rotate  those  forces. 
I  think  the  Iraqis  know  that,  and  it  is  very  important  that  we  come 
to  that  sort  of  a  solution. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  got  a  number  of  other  questions,  but  let 
me  hold  those  until  the  end.  We  have  got,  as  you  can  see,  a  full 
house  today.  And  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skelton,  is  rec- 
ognized. I  have  got  a  critical  thing  I  have  got  to  run  to  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  will  be  back  shortly.  But  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  Skelton.  General,  what  is  your  objective  in  Iraq? 

General  Abizaid.  The  objectives  in  Iraq  are,  as  I  expressed,  and 
I  will  read  it  back  to  you,  in  my  opening  statement:  to  achieve  an 
end  state  in  Iraq  where  Iraq  is  at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  which 
it  is;  an  ally  in  the  war  against  extremists,  which  sometimes  we 
forget,  but  which  it  is;  respectful  of  the  lives  and  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens, which  it  is  working  on;  and  with  security  forces  sufficient  to 
maintain  order,  which  it  doesn't  have  yet;  and  prevent  terrorist 
safe  havens,  which  it  can't  do  without  American  support;  and  de- 
fend the  independence  of  Iraq,  which  it  can't  do  yet  out  American 
support.  I  believe  all  those  are  achievable. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Hefley  [presiding].  The  entirety  of  our  witnesses'  prepared 
statements  will  be  taken  into  the  record.  I  want  to  acknowledge 
that  most  if  not  all  of  my  colleagues  have  a  strong  interest  in  to- 
day's topic,  and  our  witnesses  today  can  offer  valuable  information 
about  many  aspects  of  the  current  situation  in  Iraq,  particularly 
during  our  closed  session.  Because  we  have  a  hard  stop  at  5  p.m, 
I  remind  my  friends  that  the  committee  is  going  to  enforce  the  five- 
minute  rule  during  the  question  period.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Hunter 
mentioned  that  in  his  opening  statement. 

General,  let  me  ask  you,  we  have  done  a  lot  of  good  things  over 
there  from  our  vantage  point  here.  We  have  thrown  out  Saddam, 
and  actually,  he  has  been  convicted  so  we  have  a  court  system  that 
is  at  least  working  somewhat.  We  have  established  a  government, 
and  after  a  fashion,  that's  working.  We  have  trained  a  lot  of  Iraqi 
troops.  The  country  is  going  again  in  many  respects.  But  are  we 
faced  with  a  civil  war  there. 

You  talked  about  the  sectarian  violence,  and  I  am  wondering, 
there  are  sectarian  elements  in  the  Iraqi  armed  forces.  Is  that  cre- 
ating a  major  problem,  because  are  we  dealing  with  not  an  Iraqi 
armed  forces  but  a  Kurdish  element  of  the  armed  forces  and  a 
Sunni  and  a  Shiite  elements  of  the  forces?  What  is  your  feeling 
about  that? 

General  Abizaid.  Sir,  we  are  dealing  with  an  Iraqi  armed  forces 
that  is  continuing  to  develop.  We  certainly  have  a  situation  in  Iraq 
where  sectarian  violence  is  at  an  unacceptable  level.  I  believe  that 
the  insurgency  in  and  of  itself  can  be  defeated  by  the  Iraqis  over 
time,  but  the  sectarian  violence  and  the  sectarian  difficulties,  if  not 
brought  under  control  soon,  can  actually  destroy  our  hopes  for  a 
stable  Iraq. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  Iraqi  armed  forces  be  non- 
sectarian,  loyal  to  the  government  and  able  to  perform  its  military 
missions.  And  it  is  just  as  vitally  important  that  the  political  lead- 
ership of  Iraq  understand  that  only  their  armed  forces  will  bring 
them  peace,  stability  and  independence.  Otherwise,  I  think  that  the 
situation  could  be  bleak. 

Are  there  sectarian  elements  within  the  armed  forces?  Abso- 
lutely. I  talked  to  the  prime  minister.  I  talked  to  the  interior  min- 
ister. I  talked  to  the  defense  minister  just  the  other  day.  We  had 
these  frank  discussions.  They  know  that  people  who  have  sectarian 
agendas  within  the  armed  forces  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
serve.  There  are  disciplinary  problems.  There  are  other  problems. 

But  can  the  armed  forces  come  together  and  make  an  effort  or 
make  a  decisive  effort  in  stabilizing  Iraq?  The  answer  is  in  my 
view,  yes,  provided  the  governance  comes  together  also. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Is  the  government  and  the  military  structure,  are 
they  cooperating  with  you?  Do  you  sense  that  we  are  on  the  same 
side? 

General  Abizaid.  Certainly  the  ambassador  wants  to  comment  on 
the  governance  issue,  but  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  we  are 
on  the  same  side.  We  have  been  fighting  with  these  units,  with 
these  people  in  the  Iraqi  armed  forces  and  in  the  Iraqi  police  for 
nearly  four  years  now.  We  have  got  to  know  them,  as  soldiers,  got 
to  know  them.  We  know  they  are  fighting  for  their  country.  We 
also  know  they  are  under  intense  pressure  from  sectarian  issues. 
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We  have  got  to  stick  with  them  and  fight  with  them.  They  are  tak- 
ing casualties  in  this  fight  at  three  times  the  rate  of  our  own.  We 
have  to  understand  that  we  are  fighting  together.  They  have  made 
some  good  inroads  against  some  of  the  terrorist  death  squads  here 
recently  that  are  quite  impressive,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  with  the  armed  forces,  which  is  why  I  believe  it 
is  so  important  to  increase  our  ability  through  our  military  transi- 
tion teams  to  help  them  more. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Prime  Minister  Maliki  has  detailed  a 
very  robust  national  vision,  not  a  sectarian  vision  for  Iraq,  and  in- 
deed we  have  seen  some  movement  on  some  of  the  critical  issues 
that  are  part  of  that  agenda.  But  the  fundamental  judgment  that 
we  must  make,  indeed  have  to  make,  on  a  continuing  basis  is 
whether  a  combination  of  actions  and  inactions  by  the  senior  politi- 
cal leadership  of  Iraq  provide  the  appearance,  constitute  the  reality 
of  a  national  policy  being  pursued  or  sectarian  agendas  being  pur- 
sued. 

With  respect  to  the  relationship  between  the  prime  minister  and 
the  armed  forces,  as  General  Abizaid  has  said,  we  do  need  to  see 
more  unequivocal  and  comprehensive  support  and  empowerment 
offered  by  the  prime  minister  and  all  the  political  elites  of  Iraq  to 
their  armed  forces.  Confronting  all  of  the  militias  wherever  they 
are  engaged  in  violence  is  an  essential  element  here.  It  has  to  be 
pursued.  Failure  to  do  so  will  have  consequences  first  and  foremost 
on  Prime  Minister  Maliki  and  his  government,  on  their  relevancy, 
on  their  credibility,  on  their  ability  to  address  a  process  of  disinte- 
gration which  in  the  end  challenges  everything  that  we  and  Iraqis 
would  define  as  success. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Spratt. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you  both  for  your  testimony.  We  were  told 
some  time  ago  that,  as  the  Iraqi  forces  were  stood  up,  ours  would 
stand  down.  We  now  have  312,000  Iraqi  security  forces  trained  and 
equipped  today.  They  may  not  have  combat  services  and  combat 
support  that  our  troops  have,  but  they  are  trained  and  equipped  at 
least  to  the  first  level  of  operational  functionality.  When  can  we  ex- 
pect them  to  attain  the  level  to  allow  us  to  withdraw  troops  be- 
cause theirs  can  take  their  place? 

General  Abizaid.  Sir,  the  other  day,  General  Casey  made  the 
comment  that  he  believes  that  the  Iraqi  army  will  be  ready  to  as- 
sume the  lead  throughout  the  country  in  12  to  18  months.  In  our 
discussions  with  his  commanders  and  with  him,  we  believe  that  we 
can  accelerate  that.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  precisely  what  I 
think,  but  I  think  it  is  before  12  months. 

It  also  needs  to  be  brought  out,  I  think  it  is  important  for  people 
to  understand  that  before  the  effects  of  the  very  corrosive  sectarian 
violence  and  lack  of  governance  after  the  February  Samarra  bomb- 
ings, I  believe  that  we  were  on  track  to  do  that  much  sooner.  We 
certainly  would  have  had  more  combat  forces  withdrawn  by  now. 
However,  the  sectarian  violence  worsened.  We  felt  it  was  necessary 
and  important  to  bolster  the  security  efforts  there,  and  we  kept 
more  forces  there  than  we  had  expected. 
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Mr.  Spratt.  In  his  statement,  Ambassador  Satterfield  says  that 
al  Qaeda's  strategy  to  undermine  the  Iraqi  government  by  sowing 
sectarian  conflict  has  created  a  dangerous  cycle  of  violence.  I  don't 
doubt  that,  but  I  understand  that  the  latest  phenomenon  that  has 
created  particularly  difficult  cycles  of  violence  is  that  of  the  militia, 
Shiite  militia,  increasingly  taking  the  field  in  vengeance  and  ven- 
detta. To  what  extent  is  this  a  greater  part  of  the  problem?  And 
what  can  we  do  about  it?  In  particular,  it  was  proposed,  the  idea 
that  they  may  be  brought  into  some  sort  of  official  status;  instead 
of  being  disbanded,  they  might  be  created  into  some  kind  of  terri- 
torial— and  at  least  kept  under  some  kind  of  supervised  control. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  as  I  noted  in  my  testi- 
mony, indeed,  the  rise  of  armed  militias,  particularly  those  groups 
with  a  sectarian  identification,  are  a  fundamental  challenge.  They 
are  a  strategic  threat  to  the  future  of  Iraq.  How  to  deal  with  them? 
Dealing  with  them  needs  to  take  place  on  two  different  fronts.  One 
is  kinetic.  Those  engaged  in  killing  innocents  have  to  be  confronted, 
and  they  have  to  be  stopped,  and  they  have  to  be  stopped  effec- 
tively and  comprehensively,  and  they  have  to  be  stopped  soon. 

Mr.  Spratt.  So  we  take  on  the  militia. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  The  challenge  of  stopping  lies  first 
and  foremost  with  Iraqi  security  forces,  as  General  Abizaid  has 
said,  with  our  support,  with  our  assistance,  but  the  lead  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  Iraqi  forces.  But  security  measures  alone  will  not 
be  adequate  to  achieve  lasting  security  or  stability,  whether  in 
Baghdad  or  elsewhere.  It  is  a  violent  element  of  but  not  the  exclu- 
sive component  of  a  strategy  that  must  also  have  a  robust  political 
process,  and  that  process  does  have  to  include,  as  I  said,  a  disar- 
mament, demobilization  and  re-integration  process  as  well  as  an 
amnesty  proposal. 

Mr.  Spratt.  General  Abizaid,  do  you  have  any  observations  on 
how  we  deal  with  the  militia  problem? 

General  Abizaid.  Congressman,  I  think  that  militia  units,  militia 
organizations  that  are  involved  in  death  squads  must  be  killed  or 
captured.  I  believe  that  those  militia  forces  that  are  willing  to  come 
into  the  process  can  come  into  the  process  of  demobilization  and 
disarmament  provided  that  we  show  a  will  to  do  that  on  the  Iraqi 
governmental  side.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  there  only 
be  one  security  institution  in  Iraq  ultimately  and  that  be  the  Iraqi 
army  and  police  forces. 

Mr.  Spratt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Saxton. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  general,  ambassador,  thanks  for  your  great  efforts  with  re- 
gard to  the  very  difficult  job  which  we  face.  Clearly,  the  effort  to 
provide  security  and  stability  in  Iraq  has  proven  to  be  a  difficult 
task.  Some  advocate  a  slightly  different  approach  than  the  one  that 
we  have  used  so  far.  The  approach  is  not  to  set  a  date  certain  to 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Iraq  and  abandon  our  effort,  but  it  is — 
but  they  do  advocate  an  approach  that  would  put  the  Iraqis  into 
the  fight  more  quickly.  The  approach  would  move  our  troops  at 
some  predetermined  rate  out  of  Baghdad  and  the  Anbar  Province 
and  replace  them  with  Iraqi  units  at  a  predetermined  rate.  Our 
troops  would  be  redeployed  to  locations  to  the  east  along  the  Ira- 
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nian  border  to  limit  the  influence  of  Tehran  and  to  the  west  along 
the  Syrian  border  to  limit  the  influence  of  that  country,  and 
along — and,  at  the  same  time,  move  our  troops  to  less  dangerous 
positions. 

I  guess  the  question  is  this,  the  question  comes  down  to  whether 
or  not  the  Iraqis  would  be  encouraged  to  step  up  at  a  more  quick — 
at  a  quicker  rate  if  they  knew  that  Baghdad  and  the  Anbar  Prov- 
ince were  going  to  be  turned  over  to  them  while  our  troops  would 
remain  there  to  carry  out  the  two  missions  that  I  just  mentioned 
as  well  as  to  provide  support  and  training  for  Iraqi  troops.  Would 
that  be  a  helpful  thing? 

General  Abizaid.  The  prime  minister  wants  to  put  Iraqi  troops 
in  the  lead  in  as  many  different  places  in  the  country  as  he  can, 
as  soon  as  he  can.  He  told  me  this  the  other  day.  It  also  is  debat- 
able as  to  how  we  would  reposition  our  own  forces  because  I  think 
our  own  forces  need  to  be  in  proximity  of  Iraqi  fighting  units  to  be 
able  to  offer  support  when  they  find  a  problem  that  they  can't  han- 
dle on  their  own  for  a  period  of  time.  How  that  repositioning  might 
take  place  can  be  done  in  a  lot  of  different  ways.  I  think  all  of  us 
are  thinking  in  those  terms.  It  first  and  foremost  has  to  be  dem- 
onstrated to  us,  sir,  that  the  Iraqi  army  can  take  the  lead,  can  take 
the  fight,  can  stand  up  to  the  sectarian  pressures  and  will  be  sup- 
ported by  the  national  government,  which  I  believe  can  happen,  but 
it  will  take  some  time. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Do  you  interpret  the  prime  minister's  stated  inten- 
tion of  putting  Iraqi's — Iraqi  troops  in  the  lead  in  as  many  parts 
of  the  country  as  possible?  It  seems  to  me  like  it  would  be  fairly 
easy  to  put  the  Iraqi  forces  in  the  lead  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  Baghdad  and  the  Anbar  Province  always  prove  to  me,  it 
would  seem  to  me,  to  be  the  most  difficult.  And  because  they  are 
more  difficult  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  not  happening  at  a  rate 
quick  enough  to  satisfy  many.  Could  you  comment  on  that? 

General  Abizaid.  We  want  to  increase  the  rate  at  which  they  are 
ready.  The  prime  minister  recently  put  $800  million  worth  of  Iraqi 
funds  against  increasing  the  size  of  his  own  armed  forces,  recruit- 
ing in  al  Anbar  Province,  recruiting  elsewhere.  The  al  Anbar  Prov- 
ince has  been  particularly  difficult.  Tribal  elements  there  are  now 
starting  to  operate  in  a  way  that  is  cooperative  with  the  govern- 
ment and  against  al  Qaeda.  I  believe  that  we  want  to  move  quicker 
toward  Iraqi  lead,  the  Iraqis  want  to  move  quicker  to  Iraqi  lead, 
and  now  the  tough  work  ahead  of  us  is  to  make  it  happen  in  re- 
ality. I  believe  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Let  me  just  ask  you  a  final  question  about  the  other 
side  of  this  equation.  Would  it  be  helpful  to  have  more  coalition 
forces  against  the  Iranian  border  as  well  as  the  Syrian  border  in 
terms  of  promoting  a  more  secure  situation? 

General  Abizaid.  I  think,  over  time,  coalition  forces  moving  to 
help  ensure  the  territorial  integrity  of  Iraq  is  a  responsible  thing 
to  do  provided  that  Iraqi  forces  take  the  lead  internally. 

Mr.  Saxton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  scenarios  being  played  around  by  many  people  but  they  have 
talked    about    redeployment    by    systematic    withdrawing    of   the 
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troops.  Are  you  aware  of  any  diplomatic  discussions  with  some  of 
the  surrounding  countries,  for  example  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Ku- 
wait, and  Egypt.  If  we  were  to  either  have  a  redeployment  of  our 
troops  or  a  systematic  withdrawal,  have  those  countries  been  con- 
tacted, have  there  been  any  diplomatic  effort  on  our  part? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  there  is  concern  on  the 
part  of  all  of  our  friends  and  allies  in  the  region  on  the  con- 
sequences of  a  precipitous  withdrawal  from  Iraq  that  leaves  Iraq 
not  in  a  position  to  be  a  stable  state  capable  of  fighting  al  Qaeda 
but  rather  a  divided  state,  a  state  in  which  al  Qaeda  has  a  base 
of  operations  from  which  to  threaten  their  interests  and  finally  a 
state  in  which  Iran  can  project  its  negative  policy,  its  hegomonistic 
designs  more  aggressively  than  it  does  at  present.  All  are  con- 
cerned at  that. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  General. 

General  Abizaid.  The  surrounding  countries,  especially  the  Arab 
states,  have  all  indicated  a  desire  to  assist  in  stabilization  of  the 
border  areas  in  particular.  So  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example,  is  run- 
ning very  robust  patrols  on  their  border,  the  Jordanians  are.  The 
Syrians  are  not  and  they  need  to  do  more.  The  Kurds  are  operating 
in  a  way  that  is  helpful  to  external  Iraqi  security  and  the  Iranians 
are  being  very  unhelpful  by  allowing  weapons  to  pass  through  their 
territory  into  the  hands  of  anti-government  and  anti-coalition  mili- 
tia and  death  squads. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  You  know,  and  there  has  been  talk  about  maybe  in- 
creasing our  troop  level  in  Iraq,  do  we  have  the  ability  to  have 
more  troops  in  Iraq?  And  will  the  increase  in  troop  levels  decrease 
sectarian  violence,  given  the  current  readiness  level  that  we  have 
in  the  area? 

General  Abizaid.  Do  we  have  the  ability  to  put  more  troops  in 
Iraq?  Yes,  we  have  the  ability,  but  I  believe  that  exceeding  the  cur- 
rent force  levels  puts  a  tremendous  strain  on  the  Army.  We  could 
do  it  for  a  specific  period  of  time,  and  that  discussion  has  taken 
place  within  the  Defense  Department,  my  staff.  General  Casey's 
staff.  I  believe  that  the  more  troops  issue  needs  to  be  more  Iraqi 
troops.  I  believe  there  has  always  been  a  tension  between  what  we 
can  do  and  what  they  must  do  and  we  must  insist  that  they  do 
their  duty  and  defend  their  country  as  the  first  line. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  You  know,  not  being  there  myself,  I  have  been  there 
to  Iraq  before,  but  if  for  some  reason  things  were  stabilized  in  Iraq, 
I  don't  think  that  it  would  be  smart  to  pull  all  the  troops.  This  is 
why  I  question  about  the  possibility  of  doing  some  diplomatic  work 
with  some  of  the  neighboring  countries  so  in  case  things  get  better, 
that  we  don't  have  to  come  all  the  way  back  and  then  go  back  into 
Iraq.  This  is  why  it  is  important  that  we  do  some  type  of  negotia- 
tions or  diplomacy  with  the  surrounding  countries. 

General  Abizaid.  We  certainly  agree. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Ortiz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlelady  from  Texas,  Sheila  Jackson  Lee,  be  allowed  to  sit  in  and 
participate  with  our  committee. 

Mr.  Hefley.  Mr.  Skelton,  I  would  raise  an  objection  to  that,  if 
that  means  asking  questions,  until  every  member  has  had  an  op- 
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portunity.  We  have  a  full  committee  today  and  we  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  hit  that  5  deadline. 

Mr.  Skelton.  That  is  understood. 

Mr.  Hefley.  I  think  it  is  fine  for  her  to  sit  in  and  listen  and  if 
we  get  through  with  everybody,  well  then  that  is  another  thing.  All 
right,  do  I  hear  objection?  Okay.  Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  welcome. 
Thank  you  for  being  here.  It  has  been  a  long  day  I  know  for  both 
of  you. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  in  your  comments  you  made  the  statement  that 
I  think  I  got  mostly  correct,  but  correct  me  fully  if  you  feel  it  is 
appropriate,  that  there  was  much  less  to  do  and  limited  time  in 
which  to  do  it.  Define  for  me  as  best  you  can  the  phrase  "limited 
time."  how  much  time  do  we  have? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  that  limited  time  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  more  militias  grow,  the  more  sectarian  vio- 
lence proceeds  in  Iraq,  the  smaller  the  political  space  becomes,  the 
smaller  the  convergence  that  still  exists  between  Shia  and  Sunni 
national  agendas,  sectarian  agendas  becomes.  How  much  time?  I 
am  very  loathe  to  give  a  specific  deadline,  but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  next  few  months  are  absolutely  critical  for  real  progress 
to  be  demonstrated. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Thank  you.  General,  would  you  agree,  a  few 
months,  does  that  work  for  you? 

General  Abizaid.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Okay.  Obviously  you  at  the  table,  I  think  many  of 
us  in  the  room  agree  the  sectarian  violence  is  a  critical  challenge, 
and  it  is  critical  particularly  so  because,  as  both  of  you  have  com- 
mented, it  is  really  up  to  the  Iraqis  to  solve  this.  I  certainly  agree 
with  that  as  well.  I  have  heard.  General  Abizaid,  you  repeatedly 
say  in  your  discussions  with  the  prime  minister  that  he  wants  and 
the  Iraqi  government  wants  to  do  more.  You  said  I  believe  Maliki 
and  his  team  want  to  do  more.  Those  are  great  words,  but  honestly 
I  think  many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  become  troubled  when 
we  see  the  prime  minister  order  down  the  barricades  around  Sadr 
City  with  apparently  little  or  no  notification  to  U.S.  forces,  recent 
criticism  of  the  U.S.  forces  in  their  attempts  to  disarm  the  Mahdi 
militia. 

One  of  the  key  reasons  the  Sunnis,  in  my  opinion,  have  abso- 
lutely no  confidence  in  this  government  is  the  ability  to  keep  its  se- 
curity. Where  do  we  find  the  bridge  between  what  the  prime  min- 
ister is  saying  and  what  the  prime  minister  is  doing  or  not  doing? 

General  Abizaid.  The  prime  minister  needs  to  back  his  army 
when  his  army  is  in  performance  of  a  national  mission.  The  prime 
minister  has  shown  recently  the  willingness  to  target  the  death 
squads  in  the  Sadr  City  area  where  Iraqi  forces  with  U.S.  transi- 
tion teams  have  gone  in  there  and  taken  out  key  leaders  and  key 
cellular  structures.  He  also  believes  that  he  needs  to  have  a  politi- 
cal solution  to  some  of  the  militia  problems,  as  the  ambassador 
talked  about,  both  kinetic  and  political  action  coming  together.  I 
was  very  encouraged  by  not  only  my  discussions  with  them  the  day 
before  yesterday  but  the  reaction  of  the  government  to  the  kidnap- 
ping that  took  place  in  the  Karradah  District  yesterday  where  the 
government  immediately  ordered  its  armed  forces  into  the  area,  re- 
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leased  many  of  the  people  that  were  kidnapped,  and  took  action  to 
arrest  some  of  the  perpetrators  that  were  dressed  in  national  police 
uniforms. 

The  prime  minister  has  also  shown  a  willingness  by  telling  his 
minister  of  the  interior  that  he  must  clean  up  the  sectarian  prob- 
lems in  the  national  police.  Many  people  have  been  dismissed, 
many  units  have  been  retrained,  and  so  I  think  those  are  indica- 
tions of  his  willingness  to  do  it.  Of  course  it  will  be  proven  over 
time,  and  the  key  point  is  that  people  in  Iraq  must  come  to  trust 
their  armed  forces  and  their  national  police  over  and  above  the  mi- 
litia units  that  are  operating  in  and  amongst  them. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Exactly.  And  that  is  where  the  true  challenge  lies, 
it  seems  to  me.  I  hope  his  actions  continue  to  become  more  overt, 
consistent  with  his  words. 

Let  me  ask,  you  mention  the  national  police.  Everything  we  hear, 
they  are  particularly  problematic  and,  as  juxtaposed  with  the  mili- 
tary experience,  has  there  been  any  consideration  of  embedding 
U.S.  military  police  units  into  the  Iraqi  police  units  as  we  have 
done  in  a  similar  way  with  the  army,  which  has  been  pretty  suc- 
cessful? 

General  Abizaid.  There  are  police  transition  teams.  They  are  be- 
hind the  military  transition  teams  in  terms  of  their  longevity  in 
their  service,  but  yes,  sir,  there  is  every  intention  to  embed  in 
those  units. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Good.  Thank  you  both,  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  it. 

The  Chairman  [presiding].  Thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you  for  being 
here,  Mr.  Ambassador  and  general.  General,  on  previous  trips  to 
Iraq,  in  September  and  December  2003  come  to  mind,  at  a  meeting 
in  the  green  zone  it  was  made  very  clear  to  us  that  we  were  spend- 
ing money  on  Zogby  polls  and  at  that  time  we  were  consistently 
polling  amongst  the  Iraqis  something  like  80  percent  favorable.  A 
while  later,  January  of  2005  to  be  specific,  I  went  back  with  several 
of  my  colleagues.  By  this  time  I  had  noticed  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  those  poll  numbers  weren't  just  automatically  showing 
up  at  my  office.  And  so  I  said,  are  we  still  polling?  And  someone 
reluctantly  said  yeah,  and  I  said,  okay,  what  are  the  numbers?  And 
if  my  memory  is  correct,  someone  said  80  percent,  to  which  I  said, 
that  is  great.  We  are  still  running  at  80  percent  favorable.  To 
which  someone  said,  no.  80  percent  unfavorable.  That  is  the  way 
I  recall  this  conversation. 

My  question  is,  since  we  don't  get  those  numbers  like  we  used 
to,  I  am  presuming  we  are  still  polling.  Where  are  we  now?  If  the 
number  is  still  where  it  was  in  January  of  2005,  what  are  we  doing 
to  turn  that  around?  What  are  we  doing  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Iraqi  people,  which  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  what  it 
is  going  to  take,  in  my  opinion. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  opinion  on  the  street 
has  continued  to  change.  With  respect  to  the  Shia  community 
where  our  presence  enjoyed  overwhelmingly  positive  numbers, 
those  numbers  over  the  course  of  the  last  five  months  have  dropped 
significantly. 

Mr.  Taylor.  To  what,  sir? 
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Ambassador  Satterfield.  They  have  dropped  to  well  below  50 
percent  support.  The  reason  for  this  is  a  perception  that  as  we  have 
aggressively  pursued,  as  we  have  believed  we  must  pursue  with  the 
Iraqi  government,  a  campaign  against  all  militia,  including  Shia 
militia,  engaged  in  violence,  engaged  in  killing,  that  this  shows  a 
tilt  by  the  United  States  away  from  the  Shia  toward  the  Sunni 
community. 

On  the  Sunni  community,  a  very  interesting  development  has 
taken  place.  On  the  street  in  Anbar  Province,  the  province  most  af- 
flicted with  the  insurgency,  the  view  of  U.S.  forces  has  risen  as  pro- 
tectors. Again,  because  of  the  phenomenon  of  sectarian  violence. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Going  back  to  favorable-unfavorable,  what  is  that 
number? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Still  below  50  percent  but  signifi- 
cantly over  those  numbers  which  you  are  referring  to  from  6 
months,  9  months,  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Taylor.  So  again,  how  do  you  turn  that  around,  and  what 
is  being  done  to  turn  that  around?  There  has  got  to  be  a  specific 
course  to  turn  that  around. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  with  all  respect,  it  is 
not  we,  the  United  States,  who  turn  that  around.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment of  Iraq  and  the  conduct  and  composition  of  its  security  forces 
that  turn  that  around  by  acting  in  a  manner  that  sends  a  signal 
to  Shia  and  Sunnis  alike  that  violence,  that  killing  any  innocent 
citizen  is  not  going  to  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Taylor.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Ambassador,  with  total  respect,  the 
question  was,  how  do  you  view  the  Americans  here?  Not  how  do 
you  view  your  government.  How  do  you  view  the  Americans  here? 
How  do  you  turn  that  around? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Yes.  Congressman,  the  view  of  our 
forces  is  an  exact  reflection  of  the  state  of  sectarian  violence  as  per- 
ceived by  each  of  the  two  primary  communities  involved.  It  has 
much  more  to  do  with  their  narratives,  their  perception  of  the 
other  than  it  does  with  us. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Ambassador,  I  was  hoping  that  the  answer 
would  be  that  we  would  provide  the  kind  of  security  in  the  country- 
side they  have  come  to  expect.  I  was  hoping  the  answer  would  be, 
coming  from  hurricane  country  where  people  got  very  cranky  when 
we  lost  our  electricity  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  that  we  are  going  to 
try  to  restore  electricity  to  their  homes.  I  was  hoping  it  would  be 
that  there  would  be  some  safety  out  there.  I  was  hoping  that  those 
were  the  kind  of  goals  that  I  think  the  average  Iraqi  would  be  look- 
ing for,  would  be  some  of  our  goals  as  well. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  those  are  indeed  goals 
that  Iraqis  are  seeking,  but  they  are  not  goals  they  are  looking  to 
us  to  provide.  They  are  goals  they  are  looking  to  their  government 
and  their  security  forces  to  provide,  and  our  mission  is  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  support,  with  military  and  the  civilian  side,  building 
the  capacity,  inspiring  the  will  for  Iraqis  to  achieve  those  goals  for 
Iraqi  citizens,  not  for  us  to  endlessly  take  on  those  tasks  ourselves. 
We  can't  do  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Well,  to  what  extent  are  we  achieving  the  goals  that 
you  outlined? 
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Ambassador  Satterfield.  General  Abizaid  has  spoken  on  the  se- 
curity side.  On  the  civihan  side  we  have  provided  a  very  significant 
jumpstart  on  critical  essential  services  capacity  in  Iraq,  but  a 
jumpstart  doesn't  mean  that  we  can  be  responsible  for  meeting  all 
of  the  development,  all  of  the  infrastructure,  all  of  the  essential 
services  needs  of  Iraq.  Those  are  very,  very  considerable  needs.  The 
Iraqi  government  is  going  to  have  to  mobilize  its  own  resources  bet- 
ter, and  we  are  providing  the  kind  of  training  and  assistance  need- 
ed to  build  that  capacity.  The  international  community  and  the  re- 
gional community,  private  sector  and  public  sector  are  going  to 
have  to  engage  to  provide  those  sources.  Iraq's  needs  are  tremen- 
dous. Some  they  can  meet  on  their  own.  Others  they  need  help 
with,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  must  have  the  will.  They  must 
have  the  ability  to  meet  those  needs. 

General  Abizaid.  Congressman  Taylor,  if  I  could,  I  understand 
we  are  running  out  of  time  here,  but  I  think  the  Iraqis  need  to 
know  that  we  absolutely  are  going  to  make  their  armed  forces  a  na- 
tional armed  forces  that  supports  our  government,  and  they  need 
to  see  that  their  armed  forces  can  defeat  the  militias,  and  that, 
that  is  so  important.  That  will  start  changing  their  opinion.  Right 
now  they  are  not  quite  sure.  They  are  not  quite  sure  that  we  are 
supporting  their  armed  forces  to  get  in  the  lead.  They  think  we  are 
trying  to  prevent  their  armed  forces  being  in  the  lead.  So  dem- 
onstrating what  we  both  want  to  do,  Iraqis  and  Americans  alike, 
is  in  my  view  something  that  starts  to  turn  the  opinion  around. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Abizaid,  Ambas- 
sador Satterfield,  we  appreciate  you  being  here  and  we  appreciate 
even  more  the  incredible  men  and  women  that  you  represent  and 
the  families  that  support  them.  We  won  the  battle,  toppled  Saddam 
Hussein.  We  are  winning  the  war  against  terrorists  in  Iraq.  We 
cannot  win  the  war  for  a  self-governing  Iraq  unless  and  until  the 
Iraqi  people  decide  they  want  to  govern  themselves,  not  destroy 
themselves.  Prime  Minister  Maliki  has  given  everyone  serious  con- 
cern over  his  ability  to  lead  the  government  of  Iraq.  It  would  seem 
to  me,  maybe  other  members  of  the  committee,  that  we  must  find 
a  set  of  tactics  which  protect  our  forces,  and  force  the  Iraqi  forces 
to  take  over  the  fight.  If  a  leader  emerges  we  can  and  should  pro- 
vide support.  If  the  Iraqis  are  determined  and  decide  to  destroy 
themselves  and  their  country,  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  we 
are  going  to  stop  them. 

Ambassador  Satterfield,  if  such  an  outcome  is  not  acceptable,  if 
according  to  what  you  said,  and  look  to  the  Iraq  Study  Committee 
and  anyone  that  has  a  good  idea  to  decide  what  to  do,  well,  wrong 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  This  committee,  I  think,  has  the  goal  of 
our  national  security  and  the  well-being  of  our  forces  first  and  fore- 
most in  our  minds.  Our  goal  is  for  the  Iraqis  to  quit  killing  each 
other  and  our  soldiers  in  the  process.  This  committee,  not  an  ap- 
pointed group,  is  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  plan  in  Iraq.  A  few 
months,  I  don't  know  how  long  a  few  months  will  be.  That  means 
two. 
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General  Abizaid,  what  can  you  and  our  people,  other  people  on 
the  ground  who  have  and  will  and  must  make  the  decisions,  what 
can  you  do  that  has  been  asked  in  several  different  forms  to  force 
the  Iraqis  to  take  the  fight?  If  there  is  a  leader  over  there,  they 
are  going  to  have  to  emerge  so  the  Iraqi  people  can  fall  in  behind 
him.  Help  me  out  here.  I  just  am  completely  frustrated  and  you  all 
are — I  know  what  you  are  trying  to  say,  but  if  the  Iraqis  can't  fight 
it,  it  is  past  time  they  show  they  can  do  it. 

General  Abizaid.  Congressman,  it  is  a  very  interesting  problem. 
We  have  gone  through  two  elections  where  the  Iraqi  people  have 
expressed  their  democratic  choice  and  the  prime  minister  has  been 
duly  chosen  by  the  people  of  Iraq  and  he  needs  to  be  supported  by 
the  people  and  by  those  of  us  that  are  helping  to  ensure  that  Iraq 
moves  toward  stability.  He  also  has  a  responsibility  to  demonstrate 
that  he  will  lead  Iraq  as  a  nonsectarian  leader,  as  an  Iraqi  patriot. 
I  believe,  contrary  to  what  a  lot  of  other  people  believe,  that  he  is 
an  Iraqi  patriot,  that  he  will  lead  the  country,  that  he  will  take  on 
the  militias,  that  he  will  build  an  armed  forces,  that  they  will  take 
the  lead.  Now,  maybe  that  is  a  dumb  bet,  but  I  don't  think  so.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bet.  I  think  he  is  an  honorable  man  that  has 
enormous  difficulties.  Iraq  is  a  nation  unlike  any  other  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  that  is  trying  to  sort  itself  out.  It  will  take  time.  But  I 
believe  transferring  security  responsibility  more  and  more  to  them 
will  allow  him  to  become  more  and  more  effective. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Thank  you.  And  I  sense  and  share  your  frustration, 
again,  given  the  fact  that  it  is  their  fight,  and  I  think  this  commit- 
tee backs  you  and  our  other  forces  by  saying  the  government  of 
Iraq,  whatever,  whoever  you  are,  get  your  act  together,  we  are  not 
going  to  stand  in  the  way  and  let  you  kill  us  as  you  try  to  kill  each 
other.  So  again,  thank  you  for  what  you  are  doing.  Get  us  out  of 
the  way,  and  if  they  can  fight,  they  will  fight,  then  let's  support 
them.  If  they  can't,  then  we  have  won  that  war  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii, Mr.  Abercrombie. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Abizaid, 
I  have  in  front  of  me  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  that  we  held 
here  on  February  16,  2005.  I  asked  a  question  then  of  General 
Myers  with  regard — and  Secretary  Rumsfeld  regarding  the  demobi- 
lization of  the  militias.  February  2005,  General  Myers:  "In  the  end 
it  is  up  to  the  Iraqi  government.  But  if  you  are  asking  when  we 
are  going  to  start  reducing  our  forces,  that  is  going  to  be  a  decision 
that  General  Abizaid  and  General  Casey  will  make."  I  then  asked 
the  question,  "Are  the  militias  going  to  be  demobilized  in  this  proc- 
ess?" Answer  from  General  Myers:  "The  plan  is  that  the  militias 
will  be  either  demobilized  or  integrated  into  the  Iraqi  security 
forces."  Myself:  "Who  was  going  to  do  it?"  General  Myers:  "That  is 
up  to  the  Iraqis  to  do.  That  is  as  much  a  political  issue  as  it  is  a 
military  issue.  So  there  is  a  question  for  our  state  department,  is 
certainly  not  the  Department  of  Defense."  And  can — and  me:  And 
you  can't  give  an  idea,  is  there  a  plan  in  place? 

That  is  February,  2005.  They  assured  me  then  that  the  demobili- 
zation or  integration  of  the  militias  was  to  take  place  by  June,  and 
that  you  would  be  coming  back  to  them  in  June  to — I  will  tell  you 
what  his  exact  statement:  Their  next  assessment  is  going  to  be 
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sometime  in  June.  They  will  come  back  to  the  Secretary  and  myself 
and  say,  quote,  we  think  we  see  it  going  this  way,  unquote,  and  we 
will  make  decisions  based  on  that.  So  that  is  June  of  2005.  They 
said  it  is  up  to  the  Iraqis.  Now,  in  January  of  2006  Representative 
Simmons  took  a  group  of  us  to  Iraq  specifically  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  training,  timetables  for  training  for  the  Department  of 
Interior  forces  and  Department  of  Defense  forces.  The  timetables 
and  benchmarks  that  we  were  shown  at  that  time  showed  that  the 
next  phase  of  this  training,  this  is  now  we  are  going  into  2006,  was 
to  be  up  in  and  by  the  end  of  October;  i.e.,  within  the  last  two 
weeks.  For  the  training  as  much  as  it  was  capable — as  the  U.S. 
military  was  capable  of  providing  the  training. 

So  it  is  two  years  later.  Now  there  are  apparently  thousands  of 
militia  members  and  death  squads  operating  in  Iraq,  some  of  which 
are  attacking  our  troops,  also  killing  Iraqis  in  the  hundreds,  per- 
haps the  thousands.  The  testimony  at  least  as  I  understand  it 
today,  part  of  which  I  caught  in  the  Senate  and  part  today,  is  that 
in  effect  you  are  still  coming  back  to  the  secretary  with  the  same — 
apparently  the  same  answers,  that  they  are  still  trying  to  demobi- 
lize, they  are  still — we  are  still  trying  to  put  the  training  together. 
Now  we  are  being  told,  if  I  understand  your  testimony  correctly,  we 
have  to  start  another  round  by  my  count,  the  third  full  round  of 
training  to  get  whatever  capabilities  are  there  for  either  the  de- 
fense forces  or  the  police  forces  in  Iraq. 

My  question  then,  are  the  United  States  armed  forces  responsible 
for  eliminating  nongovernment  armed  groups;  i.e.,  militias  in  Iraq 
or  is  the  Iraqi  government  responsible? 

General  Abizaid.  Iraqi  government  is  responsible. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  So  we  are  right  where  we  were  in  February 
of  2005  as  best  I  can  see.  Now,  if  we  are  not  responsible  and  the 
Iraqi  government  is  responsible,  what  do  we  tell  our  troops  when 
they  go  on  patrol?  Are  they  able  to  discern  friendly  militia  groups 
from  enemy  militia  groups? 

General  Abizaid.  Our  troops  on  patrol  that  operate  in  areas 
where  militias  operate  will  engage  those  militias  that  they  find. 
That  the  militias  are  not  authorized  to  be  there.  The  Iraqi  govern- 
ment has  not  taken  the  action  necessary  to  mobilize  them.  We  need 
that  to  happen.  We  need  to  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Okay.  Excuse  me,  then,  general,  how  do  our 
troops  tell  the  difference?  How  do  they  tell  the  difference  between 
those  militias  that  are  there  that  the  government  hasn't  demobi- 
lized and  therefore  exist  presumably  to  try  to  protect  their  areas 
or  neighborhoods  or  something,  how  do  our  troops  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  what  might  be  called  good,  quote-unquote,  militias 
from  bad  militias? 

General  Abizaid.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  Iraqi  security 
forces,  national  police  and  armed  forces  are  the  only  people  that 
need  to  be  operating  an3rwhere  unless  there  is  a  specific  agreement 
made  by  local  commanders  that  authorize  some  sort  of  a  neighbor- 
hood watch.  That  is  different  from  a  militia.  It  is  a  difficult  cir- 
cumstance for  our  troops. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Yeah.  I  am  not  trying  to  trap  you  into  any- 
thing. I  am  trying  to  ask  the  practical  consequences  of  what  you 
have  to  deal  with  as  a  soldier  day  by  day. 
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General  Abizaid.  The  practical  consequences  in  Iraq  is  anybody 
who  happens  to  be  armed  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Iraqi  armed 
forces,  wearing  a  uniform  or  the  Iraqi  police  wearing  a  uniform  or 
a  member  of  one  of  the  various  ministries  that  happen  to  have 
armed  guard  forces,  et  cetera,  those  people  need  to  be  considered 
hostile  unless  proven  otherwise  by  our  troops. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  troops  to  encounter 
people  though  that  are  dressed  in  uniforms  that  are  not  necessarily 
legitimate,  right? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  gentleman  will  suspend  for  a  minute,  we 
have  a  hard  stop  in  about  50  minutes  and  about  30  members  that 
need  to  ask  questions  so  if  the  gentleman  could  pursue  this  ques- 
tion at  the  end  with  the  General,  we  would  appreciate  it.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Calvert. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General, 
ambassador,  welcome.  I  have  been  to  Iraq  with  the  chairman  sev- 
eral times  and  have  talked  to  various  factions  within  Iraq,  and 
there  is  an  ongoing,  as  you  know,  perception  of  fairness  in  how  the 
division  of  the  wealth  with  the  various — between  the  Kurds,  be- 
tween the  Sunni  and  the  Shia  is  going  to  take  place  within  the 
Iraqi  people.  The  national  regions  law  will  allow,  as  you  know,  a 
creation  of  autonomous  regions  in  18  months.  Do  you  think  that  if 
it  is  done  successfully  will — like  the  Sunni  concerns  that  they  will 
be  able  to  share  in  the  country's  wealth  and  be  able  to  be  an  active 
participant  in  their  government? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  the  debate  that  took 
place  in  the  Council  of  Representatives  that  produced  the  law  to 
set  up  procedures  according  to  the  constitution  by  which  provinces 
could  opt  to  become  regions,  and  that  then  deferred  any  such  steps 
for  18  months,  we  regard  as  a  very  positive  step  because  what  was 
involved  here  was  cross-sectarian  alliance  formed  between  Sunni 
elements,  not  all  of  the  Sunni  community,  Shia  elements  but  by  no 
means  all  of  the  Shia  community,  elements  of  the  Kurdish  bloc. 
They  all  got  together  on  a  proposal  they  believed  was  thoughtful 
and  reasonable  to  both  follow  the  constitution's  prescription,  to 
pass  an  implementing  law  for  regional  formation,  but  then  by 
agreement  to  defer  any  steps  toward  such  formation  for  a  year  and 
a  half  so  the  environment  in  Iraq  politically  and  security  could  be 
more  conducive  to  a  thoughtful  discussion,  a  thoughtful  debate.  We 
think  that  is  a  very  positive  step. 

On  revenue  sharing,  the  Iraqis  are  still  to  pass  a  national  hydro- 
carbon law.  That  is  a  critical  step.  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  probably 
the  most  likely  next  step  for  Iraq  to  move  on  its  national  agenda. 
There  is  agreement  between  the  Iraqi  parties  on  revenue  sharing. 
That  is  not  the  issue.  It  is  a  technical  question  but  an  important 
one  involving  ultimate  authority  over  contract  signature  and  con- 
tracting decisions.  But  all  of  the  indications  are  that  all  of  the  par- 
ties involved  see  a  national  use  of  hydrocarbon  resources  as  in  the 
nation's,  not  any  one  group's  interest,  and  that  is  an 
encouraging 

Mr.  Calvert.  How  are  they  dividing  the  resources  right  now? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  The  central  government  allocates  pe- 
troleum resources  based  on  national  need. 
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Mr.  Calvert.  Is  it  being  perceived  in  the  various  groups  as  being 
fair  and  equitable? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  The  manner  in  which  petroleum  de- 
velopment has  taken  place;  that  is,  the  exploitation  of  resources,  is 
frankly  very  much  retarded.  And  so  the  revenues  that  are  truly 
available  are  very  much  limited.  It  is  only  with  real  exploitation  of 
that  sector,  something  that  we  hope  will  come  with  the  national 
law,  that  you  are  going  to  see  the  issue  of  distribution  really  rise 
to  the  fore. 

Mr.  Calvert.  There  has  been  significant  criticism  with  the  min- 
ister of  the  interior  that  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  corruption 
taking  place  within  his  own  institution.  Are  they  going  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  for  that  to  take  place? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  the  issue  of  account- 
ability of  consequences  for  criminality,  whether  it  is  human  rights 
abuses  or  financial  corruption,  is  critical  to  Iraq.  It  is  what  we 
mean  by  establishment  of  the  rule  of  law,  and  there  an  enormous 
amount  of  progress  has  to  be  made.  Very  little  has  been  done. 
Whether  it  is  the  ministry  of  the  interior  or  other  ministries  where 
corruption  or  abuses  have  taken  place,  a  transparent  judicial  proc- 
ess has  to  be  undertaken  in  which  individuals  are  taken  into  cus- 
tody, brought  before  a  court,  appropriately  tried,  and  if  the  evi- 
dence supports  it,  found  guilty  and  sentenced. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Have  you  seen  any  progress  in  that? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  We  see  some  indications  of  progress 
but  very  frankly  far  below  the  level  necessary,  very  far  below  the 
level  necessary. 

Mr.  Calvert.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Meehan. 

Mr.  Meehan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  Mr. 
Ambassador  and  general,  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  I  heard  your  testimony  and  you  said  the  goal 
was  simple  and  you  listed  all  of  the  things  that  Iraqis  have  to  do. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  they  haven't  really  been  doing  them  over  a 
period  of  time.  And  I  listened  as  you  said  the  next  few  months  are 
critical.  And  it  seems  that  we  always  hear  the  next  few  months  are 
critical.  I  remember  my  first  trip  to  Iraq  in  2003,  a  couple  months 
after  Saddam  fell,  and  everyone  agreed  that  we  had  a  window  of 
opportunity  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Iraqi  people.  And 
that  was  a  critical  few  months  that  we  had  because  if  we  didn't  win 
the  hearts  and  minds  and  the  window  closed,  then  we  would  never 
be  able  to  win  the  hearts  and  minds,  and  what  did  we  do?  We 
made  all  kinds  of  strategic  problems.  We  let  Saddam's  army  go.  We 
didn't  vet  them.  Electricity  and  unemployment,  electricity  was 
down,  unemployment  was  up.  The  average  quality  standard  of  life 
went  down.  Attacks,  violence  in  the  streets,  chaos,  and  that  win- 
dow shut.  And  it  seems  to  me  when  that  window  shut  that  put  us 
in  a  situation  where  it  really  got  difficult. 

So  where  have  we  been?  A  year  ago  there  were  400  attacks  a  day 
against  our  troops.  It  is  up  to  800  insurgent  attacks  now,  and  we 
are  told  it  is  just  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  the  next  few  months 
are  critical.  The  New  York  Times  a  couple  weeks  ago,  November  1, 
reported  in  a  classified  memo  prepared  by  the  Central  Command, 
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it  stated  that  Iraq  is  not  only  on  the  verge  of  total  chaos  but  is  get- 
ting closer  to  chaos  rather  than  further  from  it.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  been  going  in  the  wrong  direction  in  terms 
of  levels  of  violence,  in  terms  of  the  level  of  chaos  for  quite  some 
time.  And  it  gets  frustrating  to  be  on  this  committee  and  to  contin- 
ually hear  that  the  next  few  months  are  critical. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  encouraging  signs.  The  Iraq  Study 
Group,  made  up  of  former  Secretary  Baker  and  Lee  Hamilton,  a 
former  member  here,  I  guess  they  are  going  to  come  in  and  say  we 
are  going  to  go  in  a  new  direction.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
country  deserves  an  unvarnished  apolitical  assessment  of  how 
things  are  going  in  Iraq,  and  I  would  like  us  to  get  to  that  point 
in  time.  And  as  a  member  of  the  committee  it  gets  frustrating  after 
three  and  a  half  years,  we  are  approaching  four  years,  that  we 
seem  to  always  hear  the  same  thing.  It  is  up  to  the  Iraqis  to  get 
up  and  running.  And  I  don't  know,  I  guess  the  President  asked  for 
the  secretary  of  defense's  resignation.  We  are  going  to  get  it.  We 
are  going  to  head  in  a  new  direction.  I  hope  that  we  can  have  a 
dialogue  of  what  has  worked  and  what  hasn't  worked,  and  I  hope 
the  next  few  months  are  critical.  But  Mr.  Abercrombie  has  testi- 
mony, we  could  go  back  the  last  three  and  a  half  years.  And  the 
next  few  months  are  always  critical  but  it  seems  to  be  getting 
worse. 

General  Abizaid,  one  of  the  things  I  think  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance is  the  Department  of  Defense  making  sure  that  we  get  the 
best  we  can  to  protect  our  men  and  women  in  uniform  who  bravely 
volunteer  to  protect  this  Nation's  interest,  and  throughout  the  Iraq 
War  it  seems  to  me  the  Department  of  Defense  hasn't  done  as  good 
a  job  as  it  should  have  in  getting  enough  troops  to  secure  the 
peace,  in  not  giving  soldiers  the  body  armor  they  need  quickly 
enough,  not  up-armoring  Humvees  quickly  enough,  and  these  mis- 
takes in  my  view  have  cost  lives. 

There  is  another  criticism  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
that  is  that  they  have  been  slow  to  adapt.  Three  and  a  half  years 
into  this  war  we  are  still  a  step  behind  the  insurgents,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  recognize  this  insurgency  is  organized,  they  are  effi- 
cient. Their  intelligence,  their  efficiency  flooded  Iraq  with  the  im- 
provised explosive  devices  and  the  Department  was  slow  to  respond 
with  the  Joint  Improvised  Explosive  Device  (lED)  Defeat  Task 
Force,  which  became  JIEDD  TF.  The  insurgency  has  a  new  tactic, 
sniper  teams.  They  are  becoming  increasingly  lethal.  In  fact,  over 
the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a  dramatic  rise  in  U.S.  fatali- 
ties as  a  result  of  small  arms  fire,  including  insurgent  snipers.  The 
data  indicates  that  small  arms  fire  accounted  for  19.7  percent  of 
American  fatalities  in  April  of  2006  while  in  October  that  number 
had  ballooned  to  43  percent,  second  only  to  lEDs.  On  November  1, 
I  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Rumsfeld  calling  on  him  to  convene  a 
task  force  to  assess  this  new  threat  and  offer  the  technological  and 
tactical  solutions  that  are  needed  to  protect  our  soldiers.  I  am  won- 
dering, do  you  believe,  general,  that  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to 
mitigate  this  threat,  specifically  looking  at  the  technologies  that  is 
available? 
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General  Abizaid.  Well,  thank  you,  Congressman.  I  certainly 
know  we  have  made  mistakes,  and  I  certainly  know  we  have  also 
had  some  great  successes. 

The  Chairman.  General,  if  you  will  suspend  for  one  minute.  I 
just  want  to  alert  the  committee  the  fact  that  we  have  got,  as  I  un- 
derstand, about  15  minutes  left  with  the  General.  We  were  going 
to  go  into  classified  session.  Is  it  the  members'  desire  to  just  con- 
tinue apace  with  questions?  It  seems  like  members  are  going  with 
some  good  questions  here  so  if  there  is  anybody  that  has  classified 
questions  or  we  may  have  a  few  down  here.  So  maybe  we  can  take 
a  few  minutes  at  the  end  and  maybe  we  will  just  go  into  one  of 
the  offices  and  do  classified  questions  if  we  have  some  at  the  end. 

Okay,  general,  go  ahead  and  proceed,  but  if  you  can,  Mr. 
Meehan's  time  has  expired  and  we  still  have  a  lot  of  members  that 
need  their  questions  asked.  So  if  you  can  make  an  abbreviated  an- 
swer and  we  will  try  to  get  the  expanded  answer  at  the  end  here. 

Mr.  Meehan.  I  think,  general,  we  can  abbreviate,  but  the  boo- 
merang shooter  detection  systems  that  are  deployed,  the  develop- 
ment of  systems  like  the  Red  Owl,  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
those  things  are  being  developed  quickly  enough  to  get  them  into 
the  theater,  given  the  number  of  troops  that  we  are  losing  to  sniper 
attacks. 

General  Abizaid.  I  would  prefer  to  answer  this  question  in  closed 
session. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Mr.  Meehan,  why  don't  we  get  those  for 
the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  64.] 

General  Abizaid.  I  would  say  in  the  open  session  that  the  most 
adaptive  person  on  the  battlefield  is  not  our  enemy.  It  is  our  sol- 
diers. They  are  very  adaptive.  They  are  very  capable.  Many  of  the 
ideas  that  come  back  that  we  ask  you  to  fund  come  from  our  sol- 
diers, their  ideas.  And  I  am  quite  proud  with  the  way  that  we  have 
adapted  to  the  threats  of  the  enemy.  And  I  also  say  that  the  enemy 
has  a  vote  in  what  goes  on  out  there. 

The  other  thing  I  would  say  as  we  look  to  this  campaign,  we  al- 
ways tend  to  look  at  only  what  is  going  on  in  Iraq  as  the  broader 
campaign  still  takes  place  in  the  broader  Middle  East.  Fighting  in 
Afghanistan,  fighting  in  Pakistan,  fighting  in  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera,  this  is  all  part  of  a  broader  campaign  and  when 
I  think  about  where  we  were  on  September  10,  2001,  and  where 
we  are  today  vis-a-vis  our  ability  to  confront  international  terror- 
ism and  al  Qaeda  in  particular,  we  are  in  much  better  shape  than 
we  were  then.  And  that  is  often  lost  on  people  when  they  think 
about  what  is  going  on.  Have  there  been  mistakes  made?  No  doubt. 
Do  I  share  responsibility?  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Meehan.  I  would  agree.  General,  that  there  is  some  great 
innovation.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  their  great  ideas — that 
is  where  I  get  my  ideas  visiting  with  the  troops.  I  want  to  make 
sure  we  have  technology  on  these  things. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  could  have  an  expanded  answer  for 
that,  General,  on  the  systems  Mr.  Meehan  talked  about  that  would 
be  good.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentlelady  from  Virginia,  Mrs. 
Drake. 
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Mrs.  Drake.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Abizaid,  the 
National  Intelligence  Estimate,  when  we  were  able  to  read  what 
was  declassified,  said  that  the  greatest  tool  that  we  have  in  defeat- 
ing the  terrorist  is  the  perception  that  they  are  not  winning  be- 
tween themselves  and  with  the  public.  What  is  the  perception  right 
now  in  Iraq?  Is  there  a  perception  out  there  of  the  status  of  the 
terrorist? 

General  Abizaid.  On  the  broader  scope  I  would  like  to  answer 
that  question  because  there  is  some  interesting  polling  data  that 
we  saw  that  I  think  came  out  of  the  State  Department  INL  ref- 
erencing how  was  al  Qaeda  doing  as  an  ideology  throughout  the  re- 
gion? And  I  was  very  much  struck  how  al  Qaeda  has  discredited 
itself  with  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  the  region  because  of  its 
tactics,  techniques,  procedures,  et  cetera.  And  al  Qaeda  in  particu- 
lar in  Iraq  is  not  popular.  I  don't  believe  that  it  can  become  main- 
stream there.  I  think  that  the  problems  in  Iraq  are  much  more  sec- 
tarian in  nature  and  quite  difficult  to  deal  with.  That  sectarian  na- 
ture of  the  problem  in  my  mind  requires  Iraqi  military  units  to  be 
out  front  with  us  backing  them  up.  And  that  sectarian  nature  of 
the  problem  requires  Iraqi  units  that  have  the  full  support  and 
dedication  of  the  national  government. 

Mrs.  Drake.  Also,  general,  I  know  that  in  a  way,  your  hands  are 
tied  because  you  are  supporting  the  Iraqi  government  and  you  are 
not  making  all  the  decisions.  Is  there  anything  though  that  you 
need  from  us  that  we  haven't  given  you  or  that  you  would  want  to 
ask  us  for?  Is  there  anj^thing  that  we  could  do  that  would  help  you? 

General  Abizaid.  This  committee  has  helped  us  in  every  way 
imaginable.  But  there  are  threats  out  there  that  will  evolve  that 
we  have  yet  to  figure  out  that  will  appear  on  the  battlefield,  and 
we  will  ask  you  to  help  us  move  technologies  faster  or  protective 
gear  faster  into  the  hands  of  the  troops,  and  in  particular  evolving 
intelligence  technologies  are  very,  very  important  to  get  into  the 
field  quickly  because  this  battle,  this  worldwide  battle  that  we  are 
engaged  in  is  more  about  intelligence  than  it  is  about  direct  combat 
by  heavy  brigades. 

Mrs.  Drake.  And  thank  you.  Ambassador,  I  just  wanted  to  say 
to  you  our  last  trip  in  April,  we  did  visit  with  your  reconstruction 
team  and  I  think  that  is  something  we  don't  hear  enough  about, 
is  what  great  work  they  are  doing,  the  number  of  nations  that  have 
partnered  in  Iraq  to  help  rebuild  the  different  provinces.  I  did  won- 
der— well,  first  of  all,  I  wish  there  was  a  way  we  could  get  that  in- 
formation out,  the  number  of  schools  rebuilt,  children  vaccinated. 
Have  we  made  any  progress  in  the  issue  of  banking?  I  mean  how 
are  we  handling  money  in  Iraq?  Is  there  any  banking  system  yet? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  There  is  a  very  primitive  banking  sys- 
tem in  Iraq.  It  is  a  factor  that  influences  everything  from  security 
because  many  units  are  absent  from  their  battalions,  not  because 
they  are  defecting  or  going  AWOL  but  because  they  need  to  go 
home  with  their  money.  There  is  no  way  to  transfer  funds  back  and 
forth.  We  are  working  with  the  Iraqi  authorities  concerned,  as  is 
the  international  community,  to  develop  a  modern  banking  system 
for  Iraq.  It  starts  slowly  but  it  is  something  that  needs  to  be  there, 
and  we  have  seen  progress  made  on  that,  but  it  is  a  major  problem. 
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Mrs.  Drake.  And  the  second  question  is  about  the  oil.  Have  we 
been  able  to  get  our  hands  around  how  to  monitor  the  oil  and 
measure  it  so  that  we  know  it  is  all  going  where  it  is  supposed  to 
be  going? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Well,  not  all  oil  is  going  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be  going.  There  is  significant  diversion  of  crude  and  re- 
fined products  and  there  is  an  extraordinary  amount  of  corruption 
involved.  Indeed,  if  you  look  at  the  attacks  that  have  shut  down 
pipelines  or  facilities  in  the  north  of  Iraq  because  the  south  has 
been  largely  untouched,  while  there  is  some  true  insurgent  activity 
responsible,  without  question,  the  majority  of  those  attacks  are 
probably  for  criminal  purposes.  They  are  to  divert  a  product  or 
crude  shipment  from  one  place  to  another  place  to  keep  it  from 
moving  to  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer  accessible  to  criminal  ele- 
ments to  smugglers.  We  have  taken  or  rather  the  Iraqis  have  taken 
a  major  step  in  addressing  the  problem  of  corruption  in  the  oil  sec- 
tor simply  by  raising  oil  prices  because  the  closer  oil  prices  in  Iraq 
approach  to  regional  prices,  the  lower  the  incentives  come  for 
struggling.  As  long  as  oil  is  cheaper  than  oil  in  Kuwait  or  Saudi 
Arabia  or  Iran  there  will  be  a  big  motivation  for  that,  and  the  gov- 
ernment has  moved  in  that  direction. 

Mrs.  Drake.  Thank  you.  Thank  you  both  very  much.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  back. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentlelady.  The  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas, Dr.  Snyder. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  appre- 
ciate you  being  here.  Did  you  all  get  some  lunch  today? 

General  Abizaid.  No. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Can  we  buy  you  a  milkshake?  They  have  great  milk- 
shakes here. 

General  Abizaid.  It  is  my  fault. 

Dr.  Snyder.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  our  fault.  I  saw  you  on  the  Senate 
going  late.  We  appreciate  you  being  here  so  much. 

General  Abizaid,  there  is  a  lot  of  frustration,  as  you  know, 
around  the  country  and  in  the  Congress  with  the  war  in  Iraq,  but 
one  of  my  personal  frustrations  is  that  I  know  that  we  have  got  the 
top  guy  in  Central  Command.  I  mean,  your  skills  and  your  profes- 
sionalism and  your  expertise,  your  sensitivity  to  language  and  cul- 
ture are  unparalleled,  and  it  is  a  difficult  situation  with  a  great 
guy  running  the  operations.  So  I  appreciate  all  that  you  have  done. 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  one  quick  question.  We  have  received  some 
allegations  in  our  office  that  the  U.S.  training  teams  that  are  train- 
ing Iraqi  National  Army  units,  they  sometimes  have  received  pres- 
sure to  move  units  along  that  they  really  didn't  think  were  ready 
to  move  on.  Have  you  heard  any  of  those  allegations?  Those  are 
just  allegations.  Have  you  heard  any  of  those  allegations  or  do  you 
have  any  kind  of  independent  audits  to  check  on  the  status  of 
training  and  quality  of  troops  once  they  complete  the  training  pro- 
grams? 

General  Abizaid.  We  have  had  independent  audits.  We  are  look- 
ing at  it  constantly  all  the  time.  General  Casey  is  very  adamant 
with  his  commanders  about  giving  honest  assessments  of  where  we 
are.  I  think  he  has  a  good  handle  on  where  they  are,  and  if  at  some 
level  in  the  chain  of  command  people  are  putting  them  under  pres- 
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sure  to  give  a  false  report,  that  is  wrong,  and  that  shouldn't  hap- 
pen. 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  think  that  is  one  of  those  issues  in  the  new  Con- 
gress this  committee  is  going  to  be  very  interested  in  in  a  biparti- 
san manner.  We  will  come  back  to  that.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  months  about  some  four  to  six- 
month  timetable.  I  heard  your  Senate  testimony  and  then  here 
today.  Your  thoughts  about  that.  At  some  point  in  your  own  inter- 
nal gut  you  are  going  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that,  well,  sometime 
in  the  next  four,  five  or  six  months  we  need  to  think  about  moving 
troops.  At  some  point  that  is  going  to  happen. 

What  is  going  to  be — what  are  the  four,  five  top  things  in  your 
list  of  measurements  or  metrics  that  you  are  going  to  have  on  your 
checklist  that  says  boom,  boom,  boom,  boom,  we  have  done  these 
five  things,  I  can  now  start  talking  to  my  folks  about  making  ar- 
rangements to  reduce  troop  strengths  or  we  are  getting  to  where 
we  want  to  go?  What  are  the  measurable  things  you  have  on  your 
mind? 

General  Abizaid.  Well,  the  most  important  thing  which  is  actu- 
ally not  easily  measurable  is  the  degree  to  which  Iraqi  forces  under 
Iraqi  command  are  in  the  lead  fighting  and  being  effective  against 
the  enemy.  And  it  is  hard  to  measure  because  against  an  insurgent 
enemy,  counting  bodies  is  not  exactly  a  good  measurement  for  suc- 
cess. That  they  can  achieve  stability  in  their  designated  areas  over 
time,  reduce  the  influences  of  anti-government  activity  is  the  meas- 
ure. General  Casey  actually  has  a  very  developed  series  of  meas- 
ures that  he  uses  to  judge  how  he  wants  to  bring  the  force  down 
as  the  Iraqis  do  more.  I  don't  know  if  I  mentioned  it  in  this  hear- 
ing. I  mentioned  it  in  the  other  hearing. 

Back  in  January  of  2006  after  the  elections  where  people  were 
feeling  very  optimistic  about  the  way  ahead,  we  had  postulated 
that  at  this  particular  point  in  the  campaign  we  would  have  some- 
where between  12  and  10  combat  brigades,  American  combat  bri- 
gades in  Iraq,  with  that  number  continuing  to  drop.  We  now  find 
ourselves  at  this  stage  of  the  campaign  with  15  combat  brigades  in 
Iraq  and  we  think  until  we  see  clear  indications  of  the  Iraqi  armed 
forces  gelling  under  a  national  leadership  with  effective  governance 
that  it  will  probably  stay  that  way  for  a  while. 

Dr.  Snyder.  I  heard  you  discuss  that  on  the  Senate  side  this 
morning.  With  regard  to  your  military  transition  teams,  the  troops 
that  are  embedded  with  our  troops  that  are  embedded  with  the 
Iraqi  units  that  I  think  are  so  crucial  as  you  have  articulated,  I 
think  a  topic  that  we  will  be  discussing  on  an  ongoing  way  in  the 
new  Congress  will  be  what  kind  of  help  you  need  from  us  to  be 
sure  you  are  getting  the  personnel  you  need  for  those  military  tran- 
sition teams.  For  example,  I  have  heard — we  have  heard  comments 
from  people  being  sent  to  be  part  of  these  advisers  that  they  don't 
have  combat  experience  or  they  don't  have  proper  language  skills 
or  very  little  cultural  training.  I  think  those  are  all  things  that  are 
very  important  to  you. 

How  do  you  see  that  issue  now  with  regard  to  the  folks  that  are 
stepping  forward  to  do  this?  This  is  really  important,  really  impor- 
tant work.  Are  there  things  that  we  can  be  doing  to  help  them  get 
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the  kind  of  training  and  experience  that  you  want  them  to  have 
and  the  numbers  you  think  we  need? 

General  Abizaid.  I  think  that  the  Army  has  come  a  long  way  in 
training  the  transition  teams,  the  Marine  Corps  does  an  excellent 
job  in  providing  transition  teams  with  some  cultural  background  al- 
though you  can  imagine  it  takes  a  long  time  to  develop.  You  would 
also  be  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  in  some  areas  senior  transition 
team  members  are  on  their  second  or  third  tour  of  duty.  They  have 
already  developed  a  pretty  good  cultural  understanding.  There  are 
good  relationships  between  our  transition  teams  and  the  units  in 
the  field,  the  Iraqi  units  in  the  field,  but  it  is  my  opinion  and  the 
opinion  of  our  commanders  in  the  field  that  we  must  make  our 
transition  teams  more  robust.  Ten  to  15  people  per  team,  it  is  pret- 
ty difficult  for  that  to  sustain  operations  in  a  combat  zone  over 
time  at  a  battalion  level.  We  need  to  increase  their  size  and  as  we 
do  that  we  will  probably  have  to  dip  into  the  pool  of  available  offi- 
cers within  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  to  come  in  and  fill  into 
additional  transition  team  requirements. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  make  the  national  police  and  police  tran- 
sition teams  more  effective.  We  are  examining  how  much  of  that 
can  come  out  of  the  force  structure  that  is  already  in  Iraq,  and  I 
believe  that  probably  most  of  it  can.  But  again,  we  will  certainly 
be  coming  to  the  Secretary  with  a  detailed  requirement  here  in  the 
next  couple  of  weeks. 

Dr.  Snyder.  Thank  you.  General.  Thank  you  for  your  service. 
General  Abizaid. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman  and  before  we  go  to  Dr. 
Schwarz,  I  wanted  to  make  a  little  announcement  here.  Every  now 
and  again  we  mention  a  personal  thing  or  two  about  members,  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Ike  Skelton,  at  5:02 
a.m.  became  a  grandparent  to  Harry  Page  Skelton.  So  congratula- 
tions. So  somebody's  being  productive  around  here. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Dr.  Schwarz. 

Dr.  Schwarz.  Thank  you  very  much.  General  Abizaid,  Ambas- 
sador Satterfield,  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  service.  Mr.  Am- 
bassador, where  were  you  stationed,  where  were  you  posted  in  late 
2002  and  early  2003? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  2002-2003,  I  was  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Near  East  Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Dr.  Schwarz.  As  the  build-up  to  the  campaign  in  Iraq  was  being 
made,  you  as  an  Arabist,  and  we  have  had  few  Arabists,  true 
Arabists  entered  in  the  tradition  of  perhaps  of  St.  John  Philby  be- 
fore this  committee,  were  you  as  an  Arabist  or  those  working  in 
your  office  consulted  about  the  appropriateness  and  perhaps — less 
the  appropriateness  but  the  difficulties  we  could  possibly  run  into 
in  a  campaign  in  Iraq  itself  and  in  the  City  of  Baghdad  itself? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  my  portfolio  during 
those  years  was  the  Arab  Israeli  peace  process  and  the  responsibil- 
ity for  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the  Levant,  Lebanon. 

Dr.  Schwarz.  You  were  dealing  with  Egypt,  Israel,  and  Lebanon. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  yes. 

Dr.  Schwarz.  I  won't  pursue  this  line  any  further  because  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  you  to  do  a  hypothetical  for  me. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Thank  you. 
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Dr.  SCHWARZ.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  one  thing  because  I 
know  we  are  on  C-SPAN  and  one  of  the  things  that  the  American 
people,  especially  my  constituents  back  in  Michigan  frequently  ask 
me  and  I  can  answer  the  question  but  I  would  rather  have  someone 
like  you  answer  the  question  because  it  is  frequently  asked.  So  I 
am  going  to  take  the  rest  of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  just  turn 
the  time  over  to  Ambassador  Satterfield. 

How  did  Iraq  become  Iraq?  What  is  Iraq?  From  1920  on,  how  did 
it  get  from  something  started  by  the  British  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I  to  where  we  are  now?  And  it  is  all  yours  for  whatever 
amount  of  time  I  have.  The  American  people  ask  this  question  all 
the  time.  They  don't  know  the  answer.  They  don't  know  what  Iraq 
is. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  Iraq  is  a  combination 
created  following  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  empire  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War  of  different  peoples,  different  ethnicities, 
different  religious  affiliations,  Christian  of  many  different  stripes, 
Kurds,  both  Sunni  and  Shia.  Shia  Arabs,  Shia  Persians  descent 
and  Sunni  Arabs.  Tribal  elements,  you  had  balanced  elements,  ele- 
ments that  related  very  much  to  the  outside  world,  to  the  broader 
Middle  East,  Southwest  Asia  and  beyond,  elements  that  were  very 
much  focused  in  their  village  life.  Agriculture  predominated  until 
oil  was  exploited.  Agriculture  remained  a  critical  underpinning  of 
Iraq's  national  earnings  up  until  the  era  of  Saddam  Hussein.  But 
despite  these  disparate  points  of  origin  of  the  peoples  that  make  up 
Iraq,  as  I  said  in  my  testimony,  coexistence  of  communities  rather 
than  violence  between  communities  was  the  norm,  not  the  excep- 
tion in  the  history  of  Iraq. 

The  challenge  now  that  confronts  the  Iraqi  people,  that  confronts 
us  is  how  best  to  help  the  Iraqi  government,  its  political  leadership, 
to  sustain  that  unity,  to  avoid  the  forces  which  would  split  Iraq 
apart  and  the  consequences  of  such  splitting.  Now,  that  is  not  an 
easy  challenge.  If  it  were  simple,  we,  our  coalition  partners,  Iraqis 
themselves,  Iraq's  neighbors  who  are  constructively  engaged  would 
have  been  able  to  achieve  greater  success.  It  is  a  difficult  challenge. 
But  it  is  not  a  challenge  which  we  believe  is  insurmountable.  It  is 
a  challenge  though  which  must  be  addressed,  must  be  surmounted 
in  the  time  to  come,  in  the  limited  time  to  come  before  centrifugal 
forces  spin  away  that  convergence  at  the  center  which  we  believe 
still  exists.  And  Congressman,  if  I  could  offer  a  personal  observa- 
tion. 

Dr.  SCHWARZ.  Please  do. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  I  watched  closely  the  evolution  of  Leb- 
anon from  the  1970's  through  the  1980's  and  1990's,  the  beginning, 
the  progress  and  the  end  of  its  civil  war.  Iraq  today  is  not  where 
Lebanon  was  in  the  spring  of  1975.  Civil  war,  the  dissolution  of 
any  sense  of  cross-sectarian,  cross-community  ties  and  convergence 
was  profound  in  Lebanon  in  the  1970's.  It  is  not  dominant  in  Iraq 
today.  But  it  can't  become  dominant  unless  violence  is  addressed, 
unless  militias  who  have  a  sectarian  identification  are  confronted, 
stopped  and  a  reconciliation  process  advanced  that  calls  on  Iraqis 
to  do  what  most  Iraqis  want,  to  come  together  and  live  a  normal 
life.  That  is  the  thought  of  most  Iraqis,  and  we  take  great  assur- 
ance in  the  fact  that  that  is  the  will  of  most  of  Iraq's  people,  not 
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separation.  Their  leadership  needs  to  respond  to  that  will  by  lead- 
ing and  leading  courageously. 

Dr.  ScHWARZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  for  that  superb  tuto- 
rial. I  yield  back,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Smith,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  follow  up  a  little 
bit  on  what  Dr.  Snyder  was  talking  about  in  terms  of  the  progress 
and  training  of  Iraqi  troops.  As  you  mentioned,  it  is  not  easily 
measurable,  and  certainly  that  is  part  of  the  problem.  One  of  the 
arguments  as  we  have  talked  about  phased  withdrawal  against  it 
has  been  the  Iraqi  forces.  Essentially  they  are  not  capable  of  stop- 
ping the  violence  or  making  progress  against  the  violence.  I  guess 
the  question  I  have  as  I  look  at  the  situation  is,  is  whether  or  not 
our  forces  are  capable  of  stopping  the  violence.  And  that,  you  know, 
depending  on  how  you  answer  that  question  sort  of  leads  to  some 
troubling  conclusions  in  a  more  difficult  set  of  circumstances,  but 
I  don't  see  that  question  being  examined  very  much.  The  assump- 
tion is  sort  of  like,  look,  the  violence  is  terrible  in  Iraq.  By  defini- 
tion that  means  we  have  to  be  there.  And  the  problem  is,  you 
know,  we  have  been  there  now  for  over  three  years  after  Saddam's 
regime  fell.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  progress  being  made, 
and  I  think  what  the  American  people  are  really  looking  for,  if  we 
can  stand  up  and  say  we  have  got  to  tough  it  out,  because  the  over- 
all goals  of  not  having  Iraq  be  a  terrorist  haven,  of  having  a  stable 
government  everyone  is  behind — and  we  understand  how  impor- 
tant those  are.  The  serious  question  right  now  is  whether  or  not 
our  troop  commitment  is  moving  us  toward  accomplishing  those 
goals,  and  we  seem  to  sort  of  brush  past  that  as  if  to  say,  hey,  vio- 
lent situation  is  bad.  We  have  to  be  there.  There  really  hasn't  been 
much  progress  being  made,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get 
at.  So  my  question  is,  can  you  show  me  why  our  troops  are  going 
to  be  capable  of  getting  this  violence  under  control,  and  explain 
within  that  if  that  is  true,  how  can  we  seem  to  be  going  back- 
wards? And  how  come  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  measurable 
progress?  Because  you  could  make  the  argument  that,  you  know, 
a  foreign  force  in  a  complicated  country  like  Iraq  is  by  definition 
incapable  of  sort  of  bridging  it  to  heal  and  if  that  is  true  that  has 
some  serious  implications  for  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  with  our 
troops.  That  is  sort  of  the  line  of  questioning  I  would  like  you  to 
explore. 

General  Abizaid.  It  is  a  very  complicated  question.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting as  I  have  traveled  around  the  world,  as  you  have,  sir,  to 
go  to  different  countries  and  see  what  their  tolerance  is  for  vio- 
lence. A  place  like  Colombia,  a  place  like  Iraq.  Iraq  has  been,  is 
and  will  be  a  violent  place  for  a  lot  of  different  cultural  reasons. 
Our  troops  can  provide  the  muscle  necessary  to  defeat  military 
threats.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  military  threat  that  emerges  in 
Iraq  we  will  master.  At  any  terrorist  threat  such  as  al  Qaeda  we 
can  attack,  kill  and  over  time  master  although  you  can  understand 
that  with  the  external  support  that  al  Qaeda  has,  it  is  a  long-term 
proposition  to  keep  after  them.  We  are  having  a  good  effect  against 
them.  When  it  comes  to  criminality,  when  it  comes  to  sectarian  vio- 
lence,  kidnapping,   assassinations,   et  cetera,   where  these  things 
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take  place  where  our  troops  are  not  or  where  Iraqi  troops  are  not, 
it  becomes  much  more  difficult.  Our  troops  are  not  policemen. 

Mr.  Smith.  Excuse  me.  They  seem  to  be  taking  place  where  our 
troops  are  as  well.  I  mean  I  just  want  to  make  sure 

General  Abizaid.  Congressman,  where  our  troops  are  it  very 
rarely  happens.  Our  troops  provide  a  good  capability  of  a  security 
blanket  where  they  are.  But  they  can't  be  everywhere.  The  lead 
needs  to  be  progressively  to  Iraqi  security  forces  and,  in  particular, 
Iraqi  police  to  attack  the  threats  to  the  society,  and  I  believe  that 
that  solution  is  capable  of  attainment.  I  think  the  progress  that  we 
have  made,  you  know,  the  notion  that  Iraq  is  in  total  chaos  with 
everjrthing  exploding  and  falling  apart  day  after  day  after  day  actu- 
ally doesn't  exist  that  way. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  not  what  I  am  saying,  just  to  be  clear.  I  mean 
you  can  argue  chaos  of  war.  What  I  am  talking  about  is  measur- 
able progress  over  the  course  of  those  3  years  because  presumably 
if  we  have  140,000  troops  in  there  doing  what  you  say  they  are 
doing,  we  should  be  able  to  say,  here  is  why  they  are  making 
progress  and  here  is  why  we  are  confident  that  we  can  get  to  the 
point  where  we  need  to  be. 

General  Abizaid.  I  am  confident  we  can  get  to  the  point  because 
we  have  gotten  to  the  point  in  a  lot  of  places.  Fourteen  out  of  the 
18  provinces,  there  are  less  than  four  incidents  of  security  prob- 
lems a  day.  Two  of  the  provinces  are  completely  independent. 
Three  hundred  thousand-plus  Iraqi  armed  forces  and  police  have 
been  stood  up  in  the  areas  where  it  is  difficult,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, but  those  are  defined  geographical  areas.  So  I  believe  we 
have  made  progress.  Can  the  Iraqi  security  forces  over  time  take 
the  lead  in  those  areas?  The  answer  is  in  my  professional  opinion, 
yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentlelady  from 
Michigan,  Mrs.  Miller. 

Mrs.  Miller  of  Michigan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gen- 
eral Abizaid  and  Ambassador  Satterfield,  we  certainly  appreciate 
your  testimony  today  as  well  as  your  service  to  our  Nation,  both 
of  you  gentlemen,  very  much.  Your  testimony  was  very  enlighten- 
ing. I  think  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  seem  to  be  prin- 
cipally looking  at  prosecution  of  the  war  on  terror  and  as  well  mili- 
tary strategies  from  where  we  go  forward  on  this  and  that  is  appro- 
priate, but  I  have  a  question  which  I  think  is  sort  of  an  important 
addenda  to  the  impact  of  what  is  happening  in  Iraq  on  a  particular 
segment  of  the  population  and,  Ambassador  Satterfield,  I  was  in- 
terested to  hear  your  response  to  my  colleague  from  Michigan's 
question  about  how  Iraq  really  came  into  existence  and  et  cetera. 
In  southeast  Michigan  we  have  the  largest  Arabic  population,  I 
think,  in  the  Nation  of  which  a  principle  component,  actually  I  be- 
lieve about  80  percent,  of  the  population  that  we  have  in  my  state 
are  Chaldeans,  the  Christians,  even  though  it  is  my  understanding 
that  they  were  only  about  10  percent  of  the  population  in  Iraq.  Al- 
though since,  in  the  last  several  years  the  population  there  I  be- 
lieve, and  you  are  much  more  familiar  than  I  am  on  this,  but  has 
gone  from  several  million  Chaldeans  in  Iraq  to  now  5  to  maybe 
700,000  that  are  left  and  much,  a  number  of  reasons  of  that  appar- 
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ently  but  one  of  the  principle  reasons  is  because  they  are — the 
Christians,  the  Chaldeans,  are  being  persecuted  as  well  as  they  are 
having  a  higher  incidence  of  kidnappings,  the  general  mentioned. 
This  is  what  I  am  being  told  by  my  population  because  there  is  an 
awareness  that  they  have  family  or  friends  in  the  United  States, 
in  other  countries,  et  cetera.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  concern  ex- 
pressed to  me  that  the  state  department  has  not  been  as  sensitive 
as  perhaps  they  could  be  in  helping  to  resettle  some  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  do  have  family  or  friends  in  the  states  are  now  willing 
to  sponsor  them  and  help  them,  et  cetera,  but  I  wonder  if  either 
one  of  you  gentlemen  could  address  those  concerns  and  if  you  have 
any  comment  on  what  we  might  be  able  to  do  to  expedite  them, 
some  of  them  that  want  to  leave  Iraq,  or  stop  some  of  the 
kidnappings  and  the  persecution  that  is  happening  to  this  segment 
of  the  population. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congresswoman,  our  embassy,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  National  Security  Council  and  our  regional 
teams  in  those  areas  where  there  are  significant  Christian  popu- 
lations are  very  sensitive,  they  are  very  much  alert  to  the  violence 
that  the  Christian  community  in  Iraq  has  suffered  from.  It  is  not 
a  positive  comment  to  make,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that 
Christians  suffer  in  Iraq  not  because  they  are  Christians  but  be- 
cause they  are  Iraqis.  They  suffer  in  the  same  way  that  Shia  and 
Sunnis  suffer.  Christians  don't  have  militias  and  in  that  sense 
truly  are  innocent  communities,  but  we  don't  see,  and  we  look  at 
this  issue  very  carefully,  deliberate  persecution  of  Christians  be- 
cause they  are  Christians,  they  are  Iraqis  caught  up  in  the  midst 
of  violence  which  afflicts  large  numbers  of  Iraqis  of  all  sects,  of  all 
identities.  We  certainly  want  to  see  their  suffering  come  to  an  end 
as  we  want  to  see  the  suffering  of  all  Iraqis  come  to  an  end,  and 
everything  that  General  Abizaid  and  I  have  spoken  to  today  in 
terms  of  what  is  necessary  in  Iraq  to  move  forward  greater  secu- 
rity, reconciliation  on  the  political  side,  greater  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  country  will  benefit  all  of  Iraq's  people,  including  the 
Christian  community.  We  do  not  see  them  though  as  singled  out. 

Mrs.  Miller  of  Michigan.  General,  do  you  beheve  that  to  be  so? 
Or  do  you  have  a  comment  on  that?  Do  you  feel  that  the  Christian 
population  is  not  being  unduly  singled  out  there? 

General  Abizaid.  In  various  areas  the  Christians  have  had  prob- 
lems and  have  had  to  move  from  particular  geographic  areas.  I 
agree  with  the  way  that  Ambassador  Satterfield  has  characterized 
it.  I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  throughout  the  Middle  East  Chris- 
tian communities  come  under  pressure  from  extremist  groups  that 
have  ideologies  such  as  al  Qaeda.  And  when  that  happens,  it 
makes  their  life  very  difficult. 

Mrs.  Miller  of  Michigan.  Since  I  still  have  a  moment  left,  very 
quickly.  Ambassador,  you  mentioned  about  separation  of  the  coun- 
try there.  I  noticed  even  during  these  last  debates,  during  the  last 
election  in  some  of  the  Senate  debates  there  were  people  who  were 
advancing  the  theorem  that  the  country  should  be  separated  in 
three  different  sections,  and  I  am  just  wondering  what  your  posi- 
tion would  be  on  that  or  if  you  could  comment  a  little  bit  to  that 
if  you  are — distressed  people  are  even  discussing  such  a  thing. 
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Ambassador  Satterfield.  We  are  concerned.  This  Administra- 
tion and  the  people  of  Iraq  will  have  no  part,  no  support  for  parti- 
tion. Partitioning  of  Iraq  can  only  be  accomplished  at  a  cost  in 
terms  of  human  suffering,  bloodshed  and  forced  displacement, 
which  would  be  morally  unacceptable  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  for  this  Administration.  There  is  no  easy  way  to 
separate  the  intermingled  populations  of  Iraq,  ethnic  or  sectarian, 
one  from  the  other  without  blood  and  this  is  something  we  will  not 
countenance. 

Mrs.  Miller  of  Michigan.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentlelady.  The  gentlelady  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Tauscher. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  I  didn't  have  lunch  either! 

General  Abizaid  would  appreciate  an  extremely  long  question. 

The  Chairman.  General  Abizaid  would  appreciate  an  extremely 
long  question. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  General  Abizaid,  Ambassador  Satterfield,  it  is  so 
nice  to  see  you.  Thank  you  for  your  service.  This  is  my  problem, 
and  I  think  that  I  can  speak  for  my  constituents,  who  are  frus- 
trated but  also  want  to  have  success  and  want  our  troops  home 
sooner  and  safer.  It  seems  that  for  a  very,  very  long  time  we  have 
had  this  formula  of  delivering  political  reconciliation  through  a  se- 
ries of  Iraqi  governments  at  the  same  time  that  we  have  been 
training  troops  to  stand  up  when  we  stand  down  and  that  every- 
body believes  this  should  have  been  done  and  finished  a  long  time 
ago.  The  Iraqi  government  that  you  have  talked  to  recently.  Gen- 
eral Abizaid,  Prime  Minister  Maliki,  does  he  actually  understand 
that  unless  he  has  a  way  to  politically  solve  this  insurgency 
through  reconciliation,  through  offering  oil  revenues  to  Sunnis  who 
feel  that  they  are  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  country,  not  sitting  on 
the  oil  patch,  to  guaranteeing  that  the  interior  ministry  is  not 
going  to  be  reprisal  central,  you  name  it,  does  he  actually  under- 
stand that  our  patience  has  withered  to  a  very  finite  period  of  time, 
we  are  talking  months  now,  not  years,  and  that  we  don't  believe 
that  we  can  stay  indefinitely  until  they  get  their  act  together? 

General  Abizaid.  It  is  very  interesting  that  you  would  ask  me 
this  question  because  I  heard  the  prime  minister,  if  I  was  not  mis- 
taken, open  our  meeting  with  one  another  here  the  day  before  yes- 
terday when  he  said  what  I  have  here  is  primarily  a  political  prob- 
lem, and  while  we  need  military  help  you  need  to  understand  that 
this  is  first  and  foremost  a  political  problem,  and  so  helping  me 
with  excessive  military  activity  doesn't  help  me. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  Well,  with  all  due  respect.  General  Abizaid,  my 
15-year-old  has  known  that  for  2  years.  We  have  been  training 
Iraqi  military  forces.  Hundreds  of  thousands  was  the  number.  We 
are  well  over  300,000.  Apparently  we  were  more  interested  in 
throughput  on  quantity  than  we  have  been  on  quality  because  we 
now  have  lots  of  numbers  but  they  cannot  perform  except  in  mul- 
tiples of  American  forces.  It  takes  three  or  four  of  them  to  do  what 
one  of  our  finest  Americans  can  do.  I  am  not  surprised.  We  have 
the  best.  But  you  know  I  can't  wait  around  for  them  to  match  our 
capabilities  and  apparently  unless  there  is  a  political  solution  that 
this  government  is  willing  to  sacrifice  itself  to  deliver,  we  are  never 
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going  to  have  enough  Iraqis  that  are  going  to  fight  and  die  for  the 
government.  It  is  just  not  going  to  happen. 

General  Abizaid.  We  should  not  wait  around.  We  should  not  give 
the  Iraqis  a  blank  check.  I  believe  that  the  armed  forces  developed 
in  an  expected  direction  until  the  period  after  February  of  2006, 
when  the  sectarian  violence  became  so  severe  and  that  in  the  light 
of  the  sectarian  violence,  without  a  government,  in  particular  the 
cohesion  of  the  military  suffered  greatly.  Every  military  has  to 
have  good  civilian  leadership  in  order  to  hold  together,  and  they 
were  not  able  to  have  that  civilian  leadership  as  they  went  through 
the  arguments  about  how  the  government  was  going  to  form. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  Well,  we  fired  them  all  to  begin  with.  We  started 
from  basically  zero,  didn't  we? 

General  Abizaid.  I  believe  Prime  Minister  Maliki  knows  what 
has  to  be  done.  He  knows  that  political  reconciliation  must  take 
place,  that  a  national  unity  government  must  move  forward,  that 
changes  need  to  be  made  toward  debaathification,  and  he  also 
knows  that  he  has  got  to  shift  his  support  fully  behind  the  Iraqi 
national  security  forces  in  order  to  be  successful,  and  I  believe  his 
senior  ministers  know  that  as  well. 

Ms.  Tauscher.  Well,  I  am  all  for  making  sure  that  they  unam- 
biguously understand  what  our  lack  of  commitment  is  going  to  be 
in  the  short  term,  that  we  cannot  sustain  what  has  apparently 
looked  to  them  like  a  blank  check,  what  apparently  has  looked  to 
them  like  infinite  ability  to  tolerate  their  lack  of  delivery  of  both 
a  government  that  Iraqis  will  fight  and  die  for,  a  cut  in  half  of  the 
insurgence  by  negotiations  through  political  means.  I  mean  this 
formula  is  no  mystery.  It  has  been  obvious  for  years,  and  I  am  not 
blaming  you,  but  I  am  saying  that  the  American  people  have  had 
it  up  to  here  and  the  Iraqi  government  has  got  to  know  that  we 
have  got  to  bring  our  troops  home  sooner  and  safer  and  that  they 
have  got  to  start  to  take  this  responsibility  very  seriously  because 
we  are  not  going  to  fight  their  civil  war  for  them. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  the  gentlelady.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  ambas- 
sador and  general,  for  being  here  today.  I  have  been  here  for  the 
entire  hearing  except  for  about  15  minutes,  so  forgive  me  if  I  asked 
a  question  that  you  might  have  answered  in  the  15  minutes  in  my 
absence.  The  sectarian  violence,  the  militias  seem  to  be  the  big 
problem  we  face,  and  prior  to  you  saying,  general,  today  that  Prime 
Minister  Maliki  is  doing  a  good  job,  a  better  job,  I  thought  that  he 
was  resisting  and  there  was  pushback  from  his  political  alliances 
on  that.  Especially  I  saw  the  Sadr  City  incident  where  he  made  us 
pull  our  checkpoints  out.  So  can  you  address  Maliki  and  his — what 
he  is  doing  in  a  little  more  detail  but  also  Muqtada  al-Sadr,  how 
central  is  he  to  the  problem  of  the  militias  and  the  sectarian  vio- 
lence in  Iraq? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  we  regard,  on  reflection 
and  based  upon  our  experience  with  Prime  Minister  Maliki  as  both 
a  patriot  and  as  a  national  rather  than  a  sectarian  leader,  I  know 
that  is  the  way  he  looks  at  himself  He  has  enormous  pressures  to 
deal  with,  pressures  from  inside  Iraq  including  from  the  Shia  com- 
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munity  itself,  pressures  from  outside.  He  has  acted  in  a  manner 
which  is  articulated  publicly,  a  national  agenda.  It  is  moving  on 
that  agenda  through  actual  steps  taken  rather  than  just  words  that 
is  essential.  We  know  how  difficult  the  challenges  are  that  he  faces. 
We  are  trjdng  to  work  not  just  through  military  means  but  through 
our  diplomacy  to  provide  greater  support  for  the  prime  minister 
and  for  his  colleagues  and  governance  as  they  collectively  need  to 
lead  this  country  forward  because  lead  they  must. 

When  the  President  has  talked  with  Prime  Minister  Maliki — and 
he  has  done  so  on  several  occasions  of  late — he  has  underscored  we 
support  him  because  we  regard  him  as  a  national  leader,  we  regard 
him  as  a  commander-in-chief  of  a  sovereign  Iraq  with  its  own  secu- 
rity forces.  But  leaders  must  lead  and  commanders-in-chief  must 
command  in  a  way  that  makes  sense  in  terms  of  responsibilities, 
chain  of  command,  and  effective  leadership  and  empowerment  for 
the  armed  forces. 

Now  what  can  we  do  to  enhance  the  ability  of  Prime  Minister 
Maliki  to  move  forward  on  all  of  the  areas  where  progress  must  be 
made?  We  need  to  think  through  as  carefully  as  we  can,  which  is 
what  we  are  doing,  how  we  can  mobilize  the  assets  that  we  have 
at  our  hands.  There  are  military  assets.  There  are  civilian  assets. 
There  are  assets  that  are  diplomatic  outside  the  country  as  well  as 
within.  How  can  we  use  them  best  to  try  to  move  the  dynamics  in- 
side Iraq  to  a  much  more  positive  place? 

Now,  this  is  not  a  promise  of  overnight  transformation,  but  it  is 
the  need  to  turn  around  the  threat  of  disintegration,  the  threat  of 
increased  violence,  alienation  and  separation  and  move  it  to  a 
much  better  point  where  achievement  of  the  goals  we  and  most 
Iraqis  hold  for  that  country  can  become  more  possible  than  it  is  at 
this  moment.  That  is  our  challenge. 

Is  Prime  Minister  Maliki  able  to  do  it?  We  believe  that  he  is.  But 
decisions  are  going  to  have  to  be  taken  rapidly. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Is  that  threat — Muqtada  al-Sadr,  is  he  a  threat  to 
it?  How  big  a  problem  is  he? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Muqtada  al-Sadr  as  an  individual 
lives  in  two  different  worlds.  One  is  a  world  of  politics  in  which  he 
has  shown  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  take  decisions  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  national  goals.  The  other  world,  though,  is  one  of 
violence. 

Many  members  of  the  militia  that  associate  themselves  with  him 
follow  a  path  which  has  produced  tremendous  suffering,  death  and 
violence.  They  are,  those  elements,  a  key  part  of  the  problem  in 
Baghdad,  of  the  killings  in  Baghdad.  But  there  are  elements  in  his 
movement  which  have  little  allegiance  to  him,  whose  allegiance  lies 
elsewhere,  who  are  criminal  in  their  motivation  and  background; 
and  it  is  very  important  that  Muqtada  al-Sadr  make  a  decision,  a 
national  decision  where  he  wishes  to  cast  his  lot  and  how  he  wish- 
es to  direct  his  own  future  as  well  as  the  future  of  his  country  and 
his  community.  We  hope  that  is  in  a  positive  direction. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Are  we  putting  the  pressure  on  him  to  make  that 
decision?  I  understand  there  was  a  raid,  that  supposedly  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  there.  That  is  the  kind  of  pressure  we  are 
putting  on  him?  We  are  going  to  capture  him  if  he  doesn't? 
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Ambassador  Satterfield.  General  Abizaid  has  just  said,  as  we 
find  elements  of  the  Jaish  al-Mahdi  engaged  in  conducting  acts  of 
violence,  they  are  confronted  and  they  are  dealt  with.  Iraqi  forces 
deal  with  them.  There  needs  to  be  both  a  kinetic  aspect  to  this  as 
well  as  a  political  process. 

General  Abizaid.  In  the  past  several  weeks  in  particular — in  con- 
sultation, by  the  way,  with  the  Prime  Minister — Iraqi  forces,  in 
conjunction  with  some  of  our  special  forces,  have  gone  after  some 
of  these  death  squads  in  a  pretty  effective  way  in  difficult  parts  of 
Sadr  City  and  been  successful. 

Mr.  Shuster.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General  Abizaid,  thank  you  for  your  service  to  the  country,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  convey  to  all  those  under  your  command  that 
what  I  perceive  as  a  growing  conclusion  here  at  home  that  the 
strategy  and  policy  is  failing  is  met  with  a  steadfast  appreciation 
for  and  respect  for  the  sacrifice  and  success  of  the  people  you  com- 
mand. It  is  very  much  appreciated. 

Ambassador,  in  your  testimony  you  say,  on  the  security  track, 
our  current  focus  is  on  transitioning  more  control  and  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Iraqis.  And  you  later  say,  the  Iraqis  want  more  control 
and  we  want  to  give  it  to  them. 

The  record  gives  me  great  cause  for  skepticism  when  I  look  at 
the  recent  history  in  Diyala.  The  plan  in  Diyala  as  of  July  was  to 
turn  over  lead  responsibility  for  security  to  the  Iraqi  security 
forces.  The  plan  was  to  essentially  implement  that  fully,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  by  October  1.  It  didn't  happen. 

Here  is  why  it  didn't  happen.  Reading  from  a  report  that  was  in 
the  November  12,  The  New  York  Times,  it  talks  about  a  colonel 
named  Brian  D.  Jones,  and  it  talks  about  Colonel  Jones  beginning 
to  have  doubts  about  the  new  Iraqi  commander.  And  I  quote: 

"The  commander.  Brigadier  General  Shakir  Hulail  Hussein  al- 
Kaabi,  was  chosen  this  summer  by  the  Shiite-led  government  in 
Baghdad  to  lead  the  Iraqi  Army's  fifth  division  in  Diyala  Province. 
Within  weeks.  General  Shakir  went  to  Colonel  Jones  with  a  roster 
of  people  he  wanted  to  arrest.  On  the  list  were  the  names  of  nearly 
every  Sunni  Arab  sheik  and  political  leader  whom  American  offi- 
cers had  identified  as  crucial  allies  in  their  quest  to  persuade 
Sunnis  to  embrace  the  political  process  and  turn  against  the  power- 
ful Sunni  insurgent  groups  here. 

"Colonel  Jones  says,  where  is  the  evidence?  He  commands  of 
General  Shakir,  where  is  the  proof?  What  makes  us  suspect  these 
guys?  None  of  that  stuff  exists."  Close  quote. 

To  that.  Colonel  Jones  recalled,  the  Iraqi  commander  replied  sim- 
ply, quote,  I  got  this  from  Baghdad. 

The  record  indicates  that  there  are  312,000  Iraqi  security  forces 
that  have  had  some  level  of  training.  So,  therefore,  some  subset  of 
that  group  should  be  ready  to  stand  up.  Some  have,  and  we  are 
grateful,  very  grateful.  But  no  Americans  have  stood  down.  They 
are  all  still  there  because  they  need  to  be  there. 

Two  questions:  is  the  experience  in  Diyala  the  exception  or  the 
rule?  And,  second,  is  the  problem  with  stand-up,  stand-down  the 
competence  of  the  Iraqis  that  have  been  trained  or  their  loyalties? 
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And  if  it  is  their  loyalties,  then  why  shouldn't  we  simply  take  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  turn  over  full  operational  control  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  see  how  they  do,  to  see  whether  this  fragile  government 
can  be  protected  by  its  own  instead  of  by  ours? 

General  Abizaid.  Is  it  an  exception  or  the  rule?  It  is  an  excep- 
tion. And,  yes,  there  are  sectarian  agendas  that,  unfortunately, 
play  out  through  the  security  forces.  And  it  has  become  particularly 
bad  in  the  Diyala  region,  but  it  is  also  bad  in  portions  of  Baghdad. 

Are  there  places  where  we  can  point  to  Iraqi  control  and  ability 
to  control  levels  of  violence  where  they  are  essentially  in  the  lead? 
The  answer  is,  yes.  There  are  two  provinces  where,  essentially,  we 
don't  have  any  coalition  forces  that  are  in  the  Shia  south,  where 
they  have  been  very  effective.  Provinces  in  the  north  progressively 
show  more  and  more  capability  to  control  the  security  situation. 

Most  of  the  violence  is  within  35  miles  of  Baghdad.  Al  Anbar 
Province  is  a  separate  problem.  It  is  very,  very  violent,  and  it  is 
very  sectarian.  But  even  in  al  Anbar  Province,  many  of  the  tribal 
leadership  now  understands  that  they  have  to  confront  al  Qaeda, 
they  have  to  move  toward  stability  and  security.  Because  this  dif- 
ficulty out  there  has  just  gone  out  too  long,  has  taken  too  much  of 
a  toll. 

Do  I  believe  that  we  can  move  in  the  right  direction  with  the 
Iraqi  Armed  Forces?  I  absolutely,  positively  believe  we  can  do  it, 
but  only — and  this  is  the  key  point — only  if  the  government  of  Iraq 
gets  behind  their  Armed  Forces  and  supports  them  and  ensures 
that  they  understand  that  nonsectarian  issues  and  the  good  of  the 
Nation  come  before  all  else. 

They  say  they  are  going  to  do  that.  They  are  showing  lately  that 
they  will  do  that.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  that  that  is  going  to 
be  fully  successful.  And  it  has  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you.  Ambassador. 

Thank  you.  General. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you.  General 
Abizaid,  for  your  service.  Thank  you.  Ambassador. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  one  of  my  sons  served  for  a  year,  General 
Abizaid,  in  Iraq.  I  know  that  the  veterans  of  Iraq  are  very  proud 
of  the  civil  action  projects,  the  work  that  they  have  done  to  help 
the  Iraqi  people  which,  obviously,  benefits  American  families. 

Congressman  Andrews  has  cited  that  there  are  312,000  trained 
Iraqi  security  forces.  That  would  be  police  and  army.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  army  may  be  adding  18,700  more  troops.  Is 
that  sufficient  troop  strength? 

General  Abizaid.  As  of  the  13th  of  November — and,  of  course, 
these  numbers  move  around — the  total  number  of  trained  and 
equipped  people  in  the  Iraqi  security  forces,  322,714,  that  is  at 
about  99  percent  of  what  we  said  we  wanted  to  achieve  back  when 
we  established  goals. 

The  prime  minister  does  want  to  add  more  forces.  He  has  funded 
the  addition  of  additional  forces.  I  would  have  to  get  back  to  you 
for  the  record  on  exactly  what  those  numbers  are.  But  he  wants  to 
do  it  two  ways:  one,  to  add  additional  strike  forces  to  mobile  strike 
forces  that  have  heavy  weapons  to  the  force  structure,  and  he  has 
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funded  that.  Also,  have  additional  air  mobility,  which  is  a  good 
thing.  And  then  he  wants  to  increase  by  30,000  the  general  force 
pool  to  deal  with  some  of  the  absentee  problems  that  they  have 
been  having. 

So,  actually,  you  will  see  that  number  of  325  as  an  objective  force 
go  up  to  around  360  or  so. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  64.1 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  police  training  facil- 
ity. There  were  persons  training  the  Iraqi  police  from  21  different 
nations.  It  was  very  inspiring  to  me  to  talk  with  the  students  that 
ran  them.  Are  all  the  police  training  facilities  in  operation,  or  are 
more  police  going  to  be  added  to  the  force? 

General  Abizaid.  I  would  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  the  plan  for 
police  training.  But  I  would  tell  you  that  many  police  units  have 
recently — not  many,  but  a  number  of  police  units,  especially  in  the 
national  police,  have  been  retrained.  And  I  do  believe  that  there 
is — I  will  have  to  get  back  to  you  on  the  record.  But  Iraqi  police 
training  capacity  has  recently  had  to  deal  more  with  retraining 
than  new  training,  although  new  training  continues. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  64.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  couple  of  months  ago  I  was  very  pleased  to  be 
with  Congressman  Henry  Cuellar  of  Texas,  and  we  were  talking. 
He  went  with  an  interpreter  to  speak  to  a  number  of  the  recruits 
who  were  in  training  at  the  police  academy,  and  he  found  out  that 
a  huge  percentage  actually  spoke  English.  And  it  was,  again,  in- 
spiring to  hear  their  individual  stories  to  him  of  how  they  wanted 
to  serve  their  country  and  protect  their  countrymen. 

There  has  been  some  reports  that  the  numbers  may  not  be  accu- 
rate in  terms  of  all  the  personnel.  How  close  would  these  numbers 
be  to  actually  personnel  serving? 

General  Abizaid.  Again,  I  would  have  to  get  back  to  the  record 
with  you.  But  the  numbers — clearly,  there  are  well  over  300,000 
trained  and  equipped  Iraqi  forces  in  the  field,  police  and  army,  and 
that  number  is  increasing.  There  is  always  a  number  that  are  on 
leave,  there  is  a  number  that  are  in  school,  and  there  is  a  number 
that  are  not  present  for  duty.  And  that  number  that  is  not  present 
for  duty  in  the  particularly  tough  areas  needs  to  be  brought  down. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  64.] 

Mr.  Wilson.  And,  Ambassador,  in  terms  of  infrastructure  devel- 
opment, can  you  identify  some  of  the  major  achievements  that  have 
actually  occurred? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Certainly.  Over  half  of  the  capacity 
for  the  electricity  that  is  transmitted  today  to  Iraqis  is  the  result 
of  U.S.  efforts.  Five  million  Iraqis  have  access  to  clean  drinking 
water  because  of  our  efforts,  over  three  million  to  sewage  systems. 
The  ability  of  Iraq  to  meet  its  needs  in  terms  of  fuels  is  something 
that  we  have  worked  on  very  carefully  with  the  Iraqi  government 
to  put  forward  much  more  aggressive  regulations  and  laws.  That 
is  an  accomplishment  as  well.  Over  90  percent  of  the  children  of 
Iraq  have  been  vaccinated  as  a  result  of  our  progi'am.  Hundreds  of 
schools  have  been  rehabilitated  because  of  our  efforts. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  And  what  is  the  current  school  attendance? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  I  would  have  to  get  back  to  you,  Con- 
gressman, with  that  figure. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  64.1 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentlelady  from  California,  Mrs.  Davis. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you.  General  Abizaid.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  being  here  and  for  your  extraordinary  service. 

Ambassador  Satterfield,  I  am  happy  that  you  are  here  as  well. 
Because  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  felt  all  along  is  that 
there  hasn't  been  the  kind  of  interagency  coordination,  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  between  the  State  Department  and  the  Penta- 
gon, and  that  was  lacking.  I  am  glad  that  we  are  adapting  and 
doing  a  better  job  in  that  area;  and  if  we  have  a  chance,  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  a  question  about  that. 

But  just  going  back,  General  Abizaid,  to  the  concerns  we  all 
have.  I  think  the  American  people — certainly  people  in  my  dis- 
trict— want  very  badly  that  our  troops  not  be  in  harm's  way  in  the 
middle  of  a  civil  war.  How  are  we  therefore  planning  if — in  the 
event  that  that  violence  does  escalate  to  a  point  that  everyone 
characterize  it  as,  in  fact,  a  civil  war? 

Part  of  my  question  lies  with  how  do  we  plan  for  that  initially? 
I  know  that  there  have  been  statements  that,  in  fact,  of  all  the 
things  that  we  plan  for,  humanitarian  assistance  and  also  perhaps 
a  civil  war  was  one  of  those.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  hear  that 
part  of  the  plan  is  to  just  get  out  of  the  way. 

Clearly,  we  now  have  an  Iraqi  force  to  fight  with.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  have  large  militias  on  either  side,  that  puts  us 
in  an  incredibly  precarious  place,  which  we  may  be  in  already.  But 
how  are  we  planning  better  for  that? 

General  Abizaid.  First  of  all,  we  are  planning  on  increasing  more 
and  more  Iraqi  units  in  the  lead,  giving  them  more  independent 
battle  space,  taking  the  fight  on  its  own.  We  will  do  whatever  we 
need  to  do  to  strike  at  those  military  threats  that  would  start  to 
move  the  country  toward  civil  war. 

To  the  extent  that  we  have  not  moved  to  civil  war  as  a  result 
of  some  pretty  impressive  military  actions  by  our  forces  in  Baghdad 
and  also  by  Iraqi  forces  in  Baghdad,  we  should  be  grateful. 

Back  in  August,  the  situation  was  quite  difficult.  I  think  it  is 
somewhat  better  now,  and  I  think  it  will  continue  to  improve.  But 
the  key  thing,  in  my  mind,  and  especially  in  Baghdad,  is  that  the 
Jaish  al-Mahdi  rogue  elements  must  be  disarmed,  disbanded;  and 
if  they  refuse  to  disarm  or  disband,  they  must  be  destroyed. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Can  you  clarify  for  us  what  it  would 
look  like  if  you  believe  that  in  fact  that  has  gotten  out  of  hand? 
How  is  that  clarified? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  What  you  would  see  is  a  sectarian 
agenda  taking  over  from  any  sense  of  national  progress.  It  would 
mean  no  confrontation  or  only  minimal  confrontation  with  militia 
elements.  You  would  see  even  greater  sectarian  displacements,  sec- 
tarian killings.  There  would  be  a  defection  of  remaining  Sunnis 
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from  the  political  process.  Indeed,  the  democratic  institutions  of 
Iraq  would  largely  be  paralyzed  or  would  follow  wholly  sectarian 
agenda  as  they  proceeded.  That  is  not  where  we  are  today.  But 
that  is  what  the  markers  of  full-blown  civil  conflict  and  division 
would  look  like. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Does  the  prime  minister  need  to  re- 
tain the  support  of  Sadr  to  be  successful? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  The  prime  minister  wants  the  support 
of  the  Shia  community.  They  are  the  majoritarian  community  in 
Iraq,  and  they  are  the  majority  of  the  democratically  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  of  Representatives.  He  needs  to  have  their 
broad  support.  There  are  many  parties  within  the  Shia  community. 
The  Sadrist  Muqtadist  party  are  one  of  them. 

The  prime  minister  certainly  does  not  want  to  lose  the  support 
of  any  major  element  in  the  Shia  community.  And  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  possible  to  forge  a  political  deal  on  the  basis  of  national 
issues,  that  is  a  very  positive  thing;  and  we  support  him  strongly 
in  that.  But  where  that  national  agenda  is  rejected  by  elements  of 
any  community,  Shia  or  Sunni,  where  violence  is  engaged  in  and 
encouraged  by  national  leaders,  then  a  very  different  situation  oc- 
curs. 

The  prime  minister  is  working  to  build  a  coalition  which  will 
support  him.  We  want  him  to  have  a  coalition.  But  it  cannot  in- 
volve those  who  actively  support  or  advocate  the  use  of  violence. 

Ms.  Davis  of  California.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  we  are  running  out  of  time. 
And  perhaps,  ambassador,  I  would  love  to  talk  to  you  more  about 
that  coordination  piece  and  how  we  can  be  helpful  here  on  armed 
services  to  further  those  goals  as  well. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Certainly,  we  can  have  that  conversa- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentlelady. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mclntyre. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  general  and  Mr.  Ambas- 
sador, for  your  time,  your  service,  your  leadership,  and  your  com- 
mitment. 

Many  of  the  questions  have  already  been  asked  at  this  point,  but 
I  want  to  ask  you  just  for  some  clarification.  I  believe  the  public 
wants  to  know  and  I  know  that  many  of  us  on  this  committee  very 
much  want  to  know  that  benchmarks  show  improvement,  show 
progress,  can  show  not  only  us  as  we  look  at  this  but  also  the  pub- 
lic what  is  exactly  happening  in  terms  of  that  progress  you  have 
spoken  of. 

In  the  material  we  were  provided  for  today,  it  stated  that  the  ini- 
tial fielding  of  the  Iraqi  Army  combat  units,  114  battalions  were 
nearing  completion.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  those  battalions 
are  actually  in  the  lead? 

General  Abizaid.  I  believe  the  number  is  90 — hold  on,  let  me — 
but  there  are  a  large  number  of  Iraqi  battalions  on  lead.  I  have 
here,  as  of  November,  2006,  91  battalions,  30  brigades,  and  six  di- 
visions in  the  lead. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  And  then  you  stated  that  about  the  concern 
about  the  police. 

General  Abizaid.  That  is  a  lot,  by  the  way. 
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Mr.  McIntyre.  Yes,  sir.  It  is,  and  that  is  showing  some  progress 
from  where  we  were  six  months  ago  and  even  a  year  ago. 

And  now,  on  the  pohce,  which  you  have  stated  earher  today 
that — and  I  beUeve  your  quote  was,  "The  lead  needs  to  be  progres- 
sively with  the  Iraqi  security  forces,  especially  with  Iraqi  police." 

In  the  material  we  were  provided  it  said  that  there  were — 27  na- 
tional police  battalions  are  operational,  two  of  those  are  in  the  lead. 
Is  that  a  correct  statement,  that  two  of  the  27  Iraqi  police  battal- 
ions are  in  the  lead? 

General  Abizaid.  That  is  correct.  And  back  in  October,  six  of 
them  were  in  the  lead.  So  you  can  see  that  we  are  not  going  in  a 
good  direction  there.  It  has  been  recognized.  People  have  been  re- 
lieved, people  have  been  disciplined,  and  units  have  been  stood 
down  and  retrained. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  Can  you  tell  us  if  you  have  set  any  benchmarks 
for  the  Iraqi  police  or  the  Iraqi  ministers  of  interior  with  regard  to 
when  those  police  forces  have  to  be  trained  so  that  we  can  have  a 
benchmark  to  measure  that  progress? 

General  Abizaid.  We  can  provide  you  with  that.  I  can't  answer 
it  off  the  top  of  my  head. 

But,  yes,  he  has  a  plan  to  retrain,  put  them  back  in  the  field. 
General  Hunzeker,  who  just  recently  came  from  command  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division,  is  now  our  senior  police  trainer  and 
facilitator.  They  are  developing  a  good  plan,  and  we  will  provide 
them  for  the  record. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  64.] 

Mr.  McIntyre.  Would  you  say  what  your  best  estimate  would  be 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time  it  would  take  professionally  to  get 
those  battalions  trained  for  the  security,  for  the  police  forces? 

General  Abizaid.  I  don't  want  to  guess  at  this.  I  need  to  provide 
it  for  the  record.  It  is  a  matter  of  some — a  month  or  two,  I  would 
estimate. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  For  each  battalion? 

General  Abizaid.  No,  for  the  battalions  that  need  to  be  retrained. 

[The  information  referred  to  can  be  found  in  the  Appendix  begin- 
ning on  page  64.] 

General  Abizaid.  As  far  as  the  point  where  all  27  battalions  will 
be  in  the  lead,  again  I  will  have  to  provide  that.  But  there  is  a 
benchmark  that  is  out  there.  I  just  can't  tell  you,  based  on  the  sec- 
tarian problems  that  they  have  had,  exactly  where  that  is. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  Do  you  think  you  have  made  it  clear  to  them  in 
terms — and  as  a  follow-up  to  some  questions  that  were  recently 
asked — that  this  not  only  training  but  getting  to  the  point  that 
they  can  take  the  lead  has  to  be  within  a  definitive  amount  of  time, 
that  they  realize  their  responsibility  to  do  this  and  not  simply  to 
be  waiting  it  out? 

General  Abizaid.  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  very  clear  to  them. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

And  Mr.  Langevin,  you  have  got  great  timing.  You  came  in  here 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Langevin. 
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Mr.  Langevin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  and,  general,  thank 
you  for  your  testimony  here  today.  Mr.  Secretary,  ambassador, 
thank  you  for  being  here  as  well.  I  know  the  hour  is  late,  so  I  will 
try  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can. 

General,  when  you  were  last  here  and  last  testified  before  this 
committee  on  October  3rd,  you  said  that,  I  believe,  the  sectarian  vi- 
olence is  probably  as  bad  as  I  have  ever  seen.  I  want  to  ask  you 
now,  is  the  situation  worse  or  better  than  when  you  last  testified 
before  this  committee? 

General  Abizaid.  It  is  slightly  better. 

Mr.  Langevin.  You  also  said  that  you  are  optimistic  that  the 
slide  toward  civil  war  can  be  prevented.  Do  you  still  hold  that  opin- 
ion today? 

General  Abizaid.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Langevin.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  the  American  people 
agree  with  that,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  situation  not  getting 
worse.  And,  obviously,  very  recently  the  American  people  spoke  in 
a  very  loud  and  clear  voice  that  we  need  to  have  some  kind  of 
change  in  direction  in  Iraq. 

I  know  that  you  have  said  that  you  are  opposed  to  artificial  time- 
tables in  terms  of  any  type  of  date  of  a  withdrawal.  But  how  do 
we  bring  this  situation  to  conclusion  and  ultimately  bring  our 
troops  home?  And  can  you  clarify  what  you  mean  by  you  oppose  ar- 
tificial timetables?  Is  it  that  you  still  believe  we  need  to  stay  the 
course?  Or  is  it  that  you  oppose  artificial  timetables  in  terms  of  ac- 
tually how  we  bring  our  troops  home? 

General  Abizaid.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  enhance  our  ability 
to  train,  equip,  and  put  Iraqi  units  in  the  lead.  I  believe  as  that 
takes  hold  it  will  create  a  dynamic  where  we  will  be  able  to  reduce 
our  major  combat  unit  troop  presence  relatively  quickly.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  long  that  would  take,  and  I  don't  think  General  Casey  or 
the  commanders  in  the  field  can  tell  you  how  long  that  would  take. 
But,  as  they  show  their  ability  to  be  successful,  we  can  provide 
some  specific  benchmarks  with  regard  to  units  being  ready,  terri- 
tory being  turned  over,  et  cetera,  like  we  have  in  most  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  part  of  the  country — Baghdad,  the  al-Anbar  Province,  timing 
wise,  it  is  hard  to  predict  right  now  with  the  levels  of  sectarian  vio- 
lence. The  rest  of  the  country  is  progressing  along  the  original  time 
lines  and  benchmarks  that  we  had  established. 

Mr.  Langevin.  Well,  let  me  ask  this.  I  believe  that  everyone  here 
agrees  that  establishing  a  capable  Iraqi  security  force  is  a  vital  re- 
quirement that  will  allow  U.S.  troops  to  leave.  But,  despite  the 
numbers  of  forces  trained  and  equipped  currently  at  almost  13,000, 
Iraq  has  had  difficulty  ensuring  the  security  of  its  own  people. 

When  the  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  disbanded  the  Iraqi 
army,  I  was  concerned  that  the  action  would  lead  to  later  problems; 
and  while  I  recognize  the  need  to  remove  senior  Baath  leaders  from 
military  command,  I  certainly  at  that  time  feared  that  disbanding 
the  army  would  leave  thousands  of  Iraqis  unemployed  and  angry. 
Do  you  right  now  know  how  many  former  members  of  the  Iraqi 
Army  have  re-enlisted  in  the  Iraqi  security  forces?  And,  in  your 
opinion,  what  is  the  primary  motivation  for  the  people  to  join  the 
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Iraqi  security  forces?  Are  they  motivated  by  loyalty  to  a  united 
Iraq,  or  are  they  simply  looking  for  employment? 

General  Abizaid.  The  percentage  of  officers  that  were  former  offi- 
cers in  Saddam's  army  and  security  forces,  I  don't  have  that  num- 
ber, but  I  would  say  it  is  certainly  well  over  half,  if  not  more  than 
that.  The  officer  core,  of  course,  is  the  key  point  here.  Soldiers  in 
the  previous  army  were  conscripts.  And  the  professional  officer 
corps,  many  of  the  officers  had  served  in  the  professional  officer 
corps,  are  now  serving  in  the  current  army. 

Mr.  Langevin.  And  the  second  half  of  my  question,  the  people 
who  serve,  are  they  motivated  by  loyalty  to  Iraq,  or  are  they  simply 
looking  for  a  job? 

General  Abizaid.  Sir,  it  is  my  opinion  that  most  of  them  are  mo- 
tivated by  service  to  Iraq,  but  they  are  also  motivated  to  serve  be- 
cause jobs  are  scarce  in  Iraq.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  different  reasons 
that  people  serve.  But  the  officer  corps  in  particular  is  motivated 
to  serve  Iraq.  They  have  a  culture  of  service.  They  need  to  develop 
a  resistance  to  sectarian  impulses  now. 

Mr.  Langevin.  I  see  my  time  has  expired. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  testimony  today.  General,  irrespec- 
tive of  how  frustrated  we  all  are  with  the  current  course  right  now 
and  the  progress  we  are  making  and  as  much  as  we  want  to  see 
a  change  in  course  and  ultimately  we  want  to  see  the  troops 
brought  home  as  quickly  as  possible,  you  are  doing  an  exceptional 
job  and  especially  our  men  and  women  in  uniform.  I  hope  you  will 
continue  to  convey  the  support  that  they  have  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  how  proud  we  are  of  their  patriotism  and  their  dedication. 
That  is  without  question. 

Thank  you. 

General  Abizaid.  Thank  you,  sir.  They  are  great  young  troops. 

Mr.  Langevin.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  a  few  closing  comments.  And 
I  understand  now  that  Baby  Harry,  born  at  5:02  a.m.,  was  seven 
and  three  quarters  pounds? 

Mr.  Skelton.  He  is  doing  well. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  The  gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Thank  you  so  much. 

General,  can  Dr.  Snyder  and  I  tomorrow  morning  midmorning  go 
down  in  Baghdad  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  without  any  armed  escort? 

General  Abizaid.  Could  you? 

Mr.  Skelton.  With  Dr.  Snyder. 

General  Abizaid.  No,  I  wouldn't  advise  it.  And  I  think  that  is  the 
litmus  test,  isn't  it.  Congressman? 

Mr.  Skelton.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  talking  with  a 
member  of  the  news  media,  he  said,  in  2003,  you  can  do  that  and 
yet  you  couldn't  do  that  today.  Is  that  the  case? 

General  Abizaid.  I  would  say  what  he  told  you  is  correct.  It  is 
very  dangerous  for  westerners. 

Mr.  Skelton.  General,  you  testified  before  the  Senate  a  number 
of  weeks  ago — and  I  can't  remember  the  exact  phraseology — but 
you  made  reference  to  civil  war  in  Iraq.  Are  we  close  to  civil  war 
in  Iraq? 
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General  Abizaid.  We  are  in  danger  of  having  civil  war  if  the  gov- 
ernment does  not  open  a  reasonable  dialogue  for  national  reconcili- 
ation and  back  its  army  in  its  attempt  to  gain  stability  100  percent. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  close  to  civil  war.  I  believe  civil  war 
is  possible  if  the  government  does  not  seriously  address  the  sectar- 
ian problem. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Ambassador,  are  we  winning  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  Iraqi  people? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  No,  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Mr.  Ambassador,  a  number  of  weeks  ago  several 
of  us  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  the  President  and  several 
folks,  including  the  secretary  of  state;  and  I  raised  the  issue  about 
the  lack  of  state  department  personnel  being  stationed  in  Iraq  for 
over  90  days.  Number  one,  are  there  sufficient  numbers  of  state  de- 
partment personnel  in  Iraq?  Number  two,  are  they  there  for  longer 
than  a  90-day  period? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  state  department  per- 
sonnel assigned  for  normal  tours  of  duty  to  Iraq  are  there  for  a  full 
year,  which  is  the  same  tour  that  the  majority 

Mr.  Skelton.  Let  me  interrupt  you  there.  Those  I  ran  into  were 
not. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Congressman,  foreign  service  officers 
assigned  to  Iraq  are  assigned  overwhelmingly  to  one-year  tours  and 
serve  one-year  tours.  There  are  temporary  duty  (TDY)  personnel 
from  many  agencies  present  in  Iraq.  There  are  contractors  who 
have  short-term  contracts  present  in  Iraq.  Those  tours  vary  to  all 
different  lengths.  But  foreign  service  officers  are  assigned  for  a 
year. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  How  many  TDY  state  depart- 
ment members  are  there  in  Iraq? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  I  will  get  you  those  numbers,  sir,  but 
they  are  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  service  staff 
in  Iraq,  a  very  small  proportion. 

Mr.  Skelton.  All  right.  Then  give  me  the  total  number,  if  you 
know,  of  foreign  service  officers  in  Iraq. 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  Absolutely.  Two  hundred  and  twenty 
foreign  service  officers  in  the  Iraq. 

Mr.  Skelton.  In  the  whole  country? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  In  the  whole  country.  It  is  the  largest 
presence  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  number? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  When  you  ask  the  question  are  we 
satisfied  with  that  number.  Congressman,  the  question  is,  what  is 
the  mission?  What  resources  are  appropriate  to  the  mission?  We 
believe  that  the  personnel  that  we  have  in  country  are  appropriate 
to  the  mission  today. 

Mr.  Skelton.  Let  me  thank  both  of  you  for  being  with  us.  We 
know  it  is  a  monumental  job  and  we  have  had  tough  questions  for 
you  and  comments.  But  thank  you  for  your  service.  We  do  appre- 
ciate it. 

General  Abizaid.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  for  being  with  us  today. 
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I  just  made  a  very  brief  question  to  open  this  thing  up,  but  let 
me  just  give  you  my  view.  I  have  been  here  before.  A  lot  of  us  have 
been  here  before.  We  were  here  during  the  Central  American  wars 
when  we  were  trying  to  shield  a  fragile  government  in  El  Salvador, 
and  the  critics  of  the  policy  were  pronouncing  a  new  Vietnam,  a 
new  quagmire  for  this  country.  We  had  to  get  out  now.  But  we  pro- 
vided that  shield,  we  stood  up  a  free  government,  and  today  sol- 
diers from  El  Salvador  stand  us  and  the  coalition  in  Iraq. 

We  have  been  here  before  in  Central  America  or  in  Europe  when 
the  Soviet  Union  was  ringing  our  allies  with  SS-20  missiles,  and 
a  guy  named  Ronald  Reagan  stood  up  to  the  Russians,  moving  Per- 
shing-2  and  ground  launch  cruise  missiles,  and  American  critics 
pronounced  that  we  were  close  to  World  War  III  and  that  this 
President  was  wildly  unstable  and  that  we  needed  to  have  a  more 
acquiescent  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  one  point,  the  Soviet  Union  picked  up  the  phone  and  said, 
"Can  we  talk?"  and  the  talks  involved  not  a  stand-off  with  the  So- 
viet Union  but  the  stand-down  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  dis- 
assembly of  the  Soviet  empire. 

We  accomplished  those  things  with  a  policy  of  peace  through 
strength,  and  we  have  now  a  different  world  that  we  are  trying  to 
change.  And  through  those  policies  we  freed  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people. 

The  new  problem  that  we  have  and  the  new  world  we  are  trying 
to  change  doesn't  grow  out  of  the  teachings  of  Karl  Marx.  It  grows 
out  of  something  that  is  much  different.  We  are  trying  to  change 
a  much  different  part  of  the  world.  But  we  have  learned  that  when 
we  have  areas  in  the  world  that  were  heretofore  governed  by  ty- 
rants that  become  free,  they  are  not  a  threat  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  rough,  tough,  difficult  challenge  for  us.  And  I  would  just 
say  to  all  the  critics  who  all  claim  that  there  was  a  smooth  road 
that  wasn't  taken,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  smooth  road.  I  think  this 
is  a  difficult  road.  It  is  part  of  the  three-step  process  that  we  have 
used  in  every  country  that  we  have  stood  up  over  the  last  60  years, 
whether  it  was  Japan  or  the  Philippines  or  Central  America  or  doz- 
ens of  others. 

We  stood  up  free  governments,  number  one;  number  two,  we 
stood  up  militaries  capable  of  defending  those  free  governments; 
and,  number  three,  we,  the  United  States,  not  coveting  any  terri- 
tory in  the  world,  left.  Three  steps. 

We  are  in  the  second  step  right  now,  standing  up  that  military, 
and  it  is  a  tough,  difficult  job  that  I  think  General  Abizaid  has  de- 
scribed fairly  robustly. 

General  Abizaid,  I  think  this  country  needs  to  stand  firm,  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  don't  with  a  political  commission  displace  the 
position  of  commander  in  chief  who  is  the  gentleman  who  makes 
the  policy  for  our  military,  and  I  hope  we  don't  displace  the  judg- 
ment of  our  military  leaders.  Because  I  think  you  and  your  subordi- 
nates in  the  warfighting  theaters  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  a 
better  handle  on  the  problem  than  groups  that  visit  on  an  irregular 
basis  and  do  summaries  and  reviews  and  trot  out  recommenda- 
tions. I  think  it  is  good  to  have  fresh  eyes  on  target,  but  there  is 
no  substitute  for  eyes  like  yours  that  have  been  on  the  target  for 
a  long  time. 
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So  I  would  hope  that  you  can  report  back  to  the  committee  on 
a  regular  basis  with  respect  to  the  stand-up  of  the  Iraqi  forces,  be- 
cause that  stand-up  is  the  issue  upon  which  I  think  all  else  turns 
right  now.  That  is  their  ability  to  take  this  hand-off  of  the  security 
burden  from  the  American  armed  forces. 

Thank  you  for  being  with  us  today.  And  I  think  the  message  for 
our  country  should  be:  stand  firm  as  we  undertake  this  transition. 
It  is  a  tough  and  difficult  and  dangerous  job.  I  think  you  are  up 
to  it,  and  I  think  your  leadership  in  the  theater,  the  warfighting 
theater,  is  up  to  it. 

I  think  we  are  very  concerned  and  very  much  interested  in  the 
deployment  of  the  additional  Iraqi  battalions.  Because  even  though 
you  have  decided  you  have  91  Iraqi  battalions  that  are  in  the  lead, 
that  doesn't  mean  that  they  are  in  the  lead  in  difficult  areas.  That 
may  mean  they  are  in  the  lead  in  some  fairly  benign  areas.  And 
getting  those  battalions  into  rotations,  military  operational  rota- 
tions in  the  conflict  I  think  will  have  salutary  effect  on  their 
warfighting  capability  as  well  as  strengthening  this  chain  of  com- 
mand and  this  responsiveness  to  the  ministry  of  defense.  So  please 
keep  us  informed  on  that. 

We  have  a  few  other  issues  that  we  want  to  talk  about  off  the 
record,  and  I  think  force  protection  issues  we  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  briefly.  But  thank  you  for  the  marathon  testimony  today. 
And  at  least  Dr.  Snyder  brought  a  little  refreshment  here  for  you 
in  between  your  testimony.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us. 

I  know  we  also  have  with  us  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  senior  deputy  as- 
sistant administrator  for  USAID;  and,  sir,  I  had  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions for  you,  if  you  could  come  up  to  the  table.  I  don't  know.  Gen- 
eral Abizaid,  if  you  want  to  stay  around,  but  it  is  just  going  to  be 
a  short  question  or  two. 

Because  one  thing  that  concerns  this  committee  greatly  with  re- 
spect to  Afghanistan — and  we  have  centered  on  Iraq,  whereas  the 
Senate  talked  about  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan — is  the  displace- 
ment of  the  cultivation  of  opium  precursors,  that  is,  poppies  in  Af- 
ghanistan. And  my  understanding  is  that  in  Nangarhar  province, 
where  we  have  a  couple  of  large  U.S.  foundations  that  are  growing 
trees,  orchards  in  an  attempt  to  encourage  the  farmers  there  to 
move  away  from  the  drug  production,  that  we  have  had  extraor- 
dinary success  in  those  areas  or  in  that  area  in  Nangarhar  Prov- 
ince. At  least  that  is  what  I  am  led  to  believe. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that?  And  could  you  tell  us  briefly  about 
the  success  in  substituting  out  the  precursors  to  heroin  and  the 
poppy  production,  substituting  that  out  and  substituting  in  or- 
chards that  include  citrus  and  pecans  and  other  types  of  orchard 
products?  How  is  that  project  going  in  making  these  substitutions? 

Mr.  Ward.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  absolutely  right.  Nangarhar 
Province  has  seen  great  progress  in  terms  of  a  decline  in  the  poppy 
production  in  the  last  couple  of  years.  There  was  a  slight  increase 
this  year,  but  it  was  nowhere  near  back  up  at  the  levels  that  we 
saw  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

The  key  ingredients  are  in  part  what  you  are  talking  about.  That 
is,  the  introduction  of  cash  crops  that  can  in  part  replace  the  in- 
come from  poppy.  But  it  is  just  a  piece  of  the  picture.  We  also  need 
strong  leadership,  which  we  saw  in  that  province  from  the  gov- 
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ernor,  that  can  lead  fanners  in  the  area  not  to  plant  poppy  in  the 
fall.  And  we  saw  that  in  Nangarhar  Province,  and  we  are  very 
much  trying  to  encourage  that  now  in  the  south  in  Helmand  and 
Kandahar  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cultural  thing  where  everybody  gets 
together,  the  meetings  called  in  the  province  where  the  elders  tra- 
ditionally get  together  and  make  decisions? 

Mr.  Ward.  The  local  group  is  called  ashura,  and  meetings  are 
called  jirgas. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  have  been  led  to  understand  that,  in  fol- 
lowing that  traditional  system,  the  people  who  have  been  develop- 
ing the  orchard  substitutes  have  been  extremely  successful,  not 
just  because  they  developed  the  substitute  orchard  crops  but  also 
because  of  these  jirgas,  if  you  will.  They  convinced  the  elders  in 
these  villages  in  the  province  to  move  away  from  the  drug  crops. 

So  are  you  familiar  with  any  of  the  foundations  that  have  done 
that  in  that  province? 

Mr.  Ward.  We  work  with  a  number  of  different  organizations, 
and  we  hire  some  of  them,  and  then  they  have  sub-arrangements 
with  other  organizations.  But  what  you  are  talking  about  is  abso- 
lutely right.  It  is  listening  to  the  local  communities  about  what 
their  concerns  are,  what  they  would  like  to  turn  to. 

But  getting  that  support  from  the  governor,  getting  the  strong 
support  from  the  local  leadership  to  say,  hey,  listen,  you  need  to 
find  an  alternative  to  poppy;  and,  if  you  don't,  there  are  going  to 
be  some  sticks  that  are  delivered  in  the  next  couple  of  months 
along  with  some  benefits  like  seed  and  fertilizer  and  other  things 
that  USAID  and  other  donors  can  provide. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  thing  that  I  have  learned — at  least  that 
I  have  been  instructed — is  that  in  this  province — in  Nangarhar 
province  they  have  had  great  success  with  the  recommendation 
that  you  do  the  same  thing  in  other  provinces,  but  that  they  are 
not  doing  the  same  thing  in  other  provinces,  or  we  aren't.  So  maybe 
we  could  follow  this  up;  and  when  we  get  finished  here  or  when  we 
are  finishing  up  this  hearing,  if  you  could  look  into  this  with  re- 
spect to  Nangarhar  province. 

I  have  got  some  follow-up  questions.  If  they  have  got  a  pattern 
that  works,  I  think  we  ought  to  expand  it. 

Mr.  Ward.  You  are  absolutely  right.  But  what  we  need  is  a  cou- 
ple of  other  ingredients,  like  the  strong  support  from  the  governor. 
But  the  farmers  seem  to  be  willing,  but  they  need  to  be  encouraged 
a  little  bit  by  their  leadership  and  with  the  threat  of  eradication 
and  interdiction  and  some  other  things  that  have  to  go  along  with 
it.  But  you  are  absolutely  right.  It  is  a  replicable  model.  But  we 
have  to  get  the  other  components  in  place  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

General,  you  have  had  a  long  day  here.  Thanks  a  lot.  And  you 
know  something?  I  know  that  Ike  is  going  to  remember  this  as  the 
day  you  testified  and  the  day  grandbaby  Harry  was  born.  Anything 
else  you  would  like  to  say,  sir,  before  you  take  off  here? 

General  Abizaid.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  congratulations  as  well. 
There  is  nothing  like  grandkids. 

The  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is,  while  we  talked  a  lot 
today.  Chairman,  about  the  140,000  troops  that  are  serving  in  Iraq, 
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there  is  also  60,000  other  troops  in  my  theater  that  are  fighting 
and  serving  the  country  in  incredibly  important  and  dedicated  and 
dangerous  ways.  And  I  would  just  like  to  add  for  the  record  that 
these  young  people  that  are  out  there  in  places  like  Afghanistan, 
patrolling  the  Persian  Gulf,  ensuring  that  air  strikes  are  run  and 
headquarters  are  manned  in  a  difficult  part  of  the  world  are  really 
doing  wonderful  work  and  the  country  should  every  now  and  then 
think  about  them. 

There  is  also  1,400  of  them  that  are  serving  in  the  Horn  of  Africa 
in  a  very,  very  difficult  circumstance  fighting  the  Global  War  on 
Terror  in  a  very  effective  way;  and  acknowledging  their  contribu- 
tions I  think  is  always  important  as  well.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you,  general.  May  God  bless  them 
and  bless  our  country.  And  a  safe  passage  back  to  your  head- 
quarters. Thank  you. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:40  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee 
today. 

The  situation  in  Iraq  is  very  serious.  The  Iraqi  people,  as  well  as  Iraqi  and 
Coalition  forces,  have  suffered  through  several  months  of  extreme,  brutal 
bloodshed.  The  insurgency  and  al-Qaeda  terror  are  responsible  for  the  majority 
of  U.S.  military  casualties  and  remain  lethal  challenges  to  Iraqis.  It  is 
increasingly  clear  that  Al  Qaeda's  strategy  to  undermine  the  Iraqi  government  by 
sowing  sectarian  conflict  has  created  a  dangerous  cycle  of  violence. 

Some  Iraqis  have  turned  to  armed  militias  and  other  extra-governmental  groups 
to  provide  security,  while  others  have  seized  upon  this  security  vacuum  to  pursue 
local  political  power  or  narrow  sectarian  interests.  Sustained  sectarian  violence 
and  the  associated  rise  in  armed  militias  and  other  extra-governmental  groups 
are  now  the  greatest  strategic  threat  to  a  stable,  unified,  and  prosperous  Iraq. 

Sectarian  differences  in  Iraq  are  like  tectonic  plates.  Historically,  they  have  been 
stable.  However,  if  pushed  too  hard  they  can  lead  to  tremors  and,  ultimately,  to  a 
devastating  earthquake.  While  average  Iraqis  want  nothing  more  than  sanctuary 
from  violence  and  a  normal  life,  if  they  believe  that  the  only  source  of  security  is 
their  local  sectarian  militia,  sectarian  plates  will  shift,  Iraqi  national  identity  will 
erode,  and  hope  for  a  united  Iraq  will  crumble. 

Such  an  outcome  in  Iraq  is  unacceptable.  It  would  undermine  U.S.  national 
interests  in  Iraq  and  in  the  broader  region.  And  it  would  lead  to  a  humanitarian 
disaster  for  the  Iraqi  people. 

The  goals  of  the  United  States  in  Iraq  remain  clear.  We  support  a  democratic 
Iraq  that  can  govern  itself,  sustain  itself,  defend  itself,  and  be  an  ally  in  the  war 
against  extremists.  While  we  have  not  changed  our  goals,  we  are  constantly 
reviewing,  adapting  and  adjusting  our  tactics  to  achieve  them. 

At  the  Department  of  State,  we  have  adapted  over  the  last  year  by  significantly 
increasing  staffing  levels  at  our  Provincial  Reconstruction  Team  sites  located 
throughout  Iraq.  Fifty-five  State  employees  are  currently  on  the  ground  working 
from  US-  and  Coalition-led  PRTs  (up  from  21  State  employees  at  PRT  locations 
in  February  2006)  providing  support  to  local  Iraqi  officials  and  communities  to 
improve  governance  on  the  grassroots  level.  Many  of  our  PRT  staff  are 
operating  at  great  physical  risk,  particulariy  at  PRTs  located  in  Anbar  province 
and  in  Basrah.    State  has  also  changed  its  Foreign  Seri/ice  assignments  policy. 
Filling  positions  quickly  and  with  the  most  qualified  officers  in  critical  threat, 
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unaccompanied  posts,  such  as  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  is  now  the  Departnnent's 
nunnber  one  human  resources  priority.    Fill  rates  for  US  Mission  Iraq  for  Summer 
2007  are  farther  along  now  -  just  three  weeks  into  the  assignments  cycle  -  than 
they  were  in  February  for  Summer  2006.  As  of  last  Friday,  we  had  101  out  of 
194  available  positions  mission-wide,  committed  -  that  is  52%. 

Three  Pillars/Three  Tracks 

Iraq's  future  is  dependent  upon  the  performance  and  commitment  of  three  pillars 
of  actors:  first  and  foremost  is  the  Iraqi  government  and  people.  Second,  is  the 
United  States  and  the  Coalition;  and  third,  the  international  community,  in 
particular,  Iraq's  neighbors.  All  these  pillars  need  to  act  together  to  help  make 
progress  in  Iraq  possible. 

Progress  must  occur  along  three  key  tracks  -  political,  security,  and  economic  - 
for  a  stable,  united,  peaceful  Iraq  to  emerge.    As  the  President,  Amb.  Khalilzad, 
and  General  Casey  have  all  stated,  it  is  critical  that  we,  the  United  States,  work 
with  the  Government  of  Iraq  to  set  out  measurable,  achievable  benchmarks  on 
each  of  these  tracks.  In  short,  the  Iraqis  need  to  set  and  then  achieve  clearly 
defined  goals. 

Security 

On  the  security  track,  our  current  focus  is  on  transitioning  more  control  and 
responsibility  to  the  Iraqis.  Prime  Minister  Maliki  wants  this,  and  so  do  we.  While 
I  will  leave  the  details  to  General  Abizaid,  we  are  in  the  process  of  transitioning 
more  command  and  control  to  Iraqi  commanders,  divisions,  and  battalions.  We 
have  already  moved  Muthanna  and  Dhi  Qar  provinces  to  "Provincial  Iraqi 
Control"  and  expect  to  move  the  rest  of  Iraq's  provinces  to  that  status  over  the 
next  16-18  months. 

We  are  working  closely  with  Iraqi  leaders  to  produce  a  set  of  security 
benchmarks  to  ensure  that  the  transition  is  as  smooth  and  seamless  as  possible. 
We  are  also  working  with  the  Iraqi  Government  on  renewal  of  the  UN  mandate 
for  Coalition  forces  in  Iraq  for  another  year.  In  its  letter  sent  yesterday  to  the 
Security  Council,  the  Iraqi  government  explicitly  reaffirmed  both  its  desire  for 
such  a  renewal  and  the  transitional  nature  of  the  extension.  The  Iraqis  want 
more  control  and  we  want  to  give  it  to  them.  We  hope  the  UN  will  approve  the 
resolution. 

Political 

On  the  political  track,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Iraqi  Presidency  Council  agreed  in 
October  to  a  set  of  political  benchmarks.  The  Iraqi  Government  has  already 
made  some  progress.  It  passed  a  regions  formation  law,  an  investment  law,  and 
last  week  said  it  would  introduce  legislation  that  would  reinstate  thousands  of 
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former  Ba'th  officials  as  part  of  the  de-Ba'thification  process.  These  are  hopeful 
signs  that  Iraq's  leaders  can  find  middle  ground. 

However,  much  more  work  remains.  Prime  Minister  Maliki  has  appropriately 
focused  his  attention  on  pursuing  national  reconciliation.  There  are  several 
requirements  for  reconciliation  to  be  possible  and  the  Iraqi  Government  must 
pursue  all  simultaneously. 

First,  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces  with  Coalition  support  must  help  achieve  security 
conditions  under  which  Iraqis  will  be  more  comfortable  making  the  difficult 
choices  needed  to  pursue  political  reconciliation. 

Second,  the  Iraqi  government  must  reach  out  and  engage  all  those  willing  to 
abandon  violence  and  terror,  including  former  members  of  the  Baath  Party,  while 
credibly  threatening  to  combat  those  insurgents  and  terronsts  who  remain  wholly 
opposed  to  a  democratic  Iraq. 

Third,  they  must  establish  a  robust  process  aimed  at  disarming,  demobilizing, 
and  reintegrating  members  of  armed  groups  into  normal  Iraqi  society.  To  be 
successful,  the  DDR  process  will  require  agreement  on  an  amnesty  plan  that 
gives  militants  incentives  to  return  to  civilian  life. 

Fourth,  the  Iraqis  must  pursue  and  complete  a  national  hydrocarbon  law  both  to 
ensure  that  the  country  remains  united  as  well  as  to  spur  much-needed 
international  investment  that  will  come  only  when  Iraq's  laws  are  firmly 
established  and  clear  to  all. 

Economic  -  International  Compact 

On  the  economic  track,  the  Government  of  Iraq  is  moving  forward  aggressively. 
Iraq  and  the  United  Nations  announced  on  July  27th  that  they  would  jointly  lead 
efforts  to  launch  a  new  International  Compact  with  Iraq.  The  Compact  will 
provide  a  new  framework  for  mutual  commitments  between  Iraq  and  the 
international  community,  particularly  those  in  Iraq's  neighborhood,  in  bolstering 
Iraq's  economic  recovery. 

The  goal  of  the  Compact  is  for  the  Iraqi  government  to  demonstrate  to  the 
international  community  its  commitment  to  implementing  needed  social,  political, 
and  economic  reforms.  Iraq  will  commit  to  reforming  its  main  economic  sectors  -- 
oil,  electricity  and  agriculture  --  and  to  establishing  the  laws  and  building  the 
insfitutions  needed  to  combat  corruption,  assure  good  governance  and  protect 
human  hghts.  In  return,  the  members  of  the  international  community  will  provide 
the  assistance  needed  to  support  Iraqi  efforts  to  achieve  economic  and  financial 
self-sufficiency  over  the  next  five  years. 
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In  short,  with  the  Compact,  Iraq  is  reaching  out  to  the  international  community  for 
help.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  world  is  beginning  to  reach  back,  though 
more  commitment  is  needed,  especially  from  Iraq's  neighbors. 

The  Compact  is  nearly  complete.  On  October  31 ,  Kuwait  hosted  a  preparatory 
group  meeting  where  members  moved  closer  to  a  final  Compact  text.  They 
intend  to  complete  the  Compact  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Between  now  and 
then,  the  Iraqis  will  be  asking  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  consider  their  goals 
and  reforms,  and  to  come  forward  with  concrete  pledges  of  assistance.    We  are 
urging  Iraq's  neighbors,  in  particular,  to  step  forward  and  support  Iraq's  future. 

Conclusion: 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  Government  of  Iraq  as  it  moves  foi"ward  on  these 
three  tracks.  However,  I  want  to  make  one  point  very  clear.  Each  of  these  tracks 
-  security,  political,  and  economic  -  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  other.  While  ail 
must  move  forward  together,  a  failure  or  setback  in  any  one  area  hinders 
progress  in  the  others.  Thus,  militias  cannot  be  effectively  demobilized  in  the 
absence  of  a  larger  political  reconciliation  agreement.  Political  reconciliation 
cannot  survive  if  the  government  cannot  agree  on  the  distribution  of  oil  revenue 
and  create  jobs.  And  Iraqis  cannot  modernize  their  economy  and  draw  foreign 
investment  if  there  is  sectarian  violence  in  the  streets. 

We  believe  that  a  successful  path  forward  can  still  be  forged  in  Iraq.  As  the 
transition  continues  to  full  Iraqi  government  control,  we  must  stand  firmly  behind 
the  Iraqis.  They  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  in  the  coming  months  to  resolve  their 
differences  and  reach  compromises  on  issues  that  will  determine  their  country's 
future.    The  fate  and  interests  of  our  two  countries  are,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
now  intertwined. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee.  I  look  forward  to  your 
questions. 


### 
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Chairman  Hunter,  Congressman  Skelton.  Members  of  the  Committee:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today.  1  refer  the  committee  to  my  3  August  opening  statement  where  I 
outlined  the  broader  strategic  dangers  to  United  States  interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

Indeed  the  dangers  outlmed  in  that  statement;  al  Qaida's  extremist  ideology, 
hegemonistic  revolutionary  Iranian  ambitions,  and  the  corrosive  effect  of  continued  Palestinian  - 
Israeli  confrontation  represent  major  dangers  to  mtemational  peace  and  security  for  several 
decades  to  come.  American,  regional,  and  international  diplomatic  and  security  policies  must  be 
articulated  and  coordmated  to  confront  these  problems.  Despite  our  current  focus  on  the  struggle 
underway  to  stabilize  Iraq,  the  interests  of  the  mtemational  community  still  require  the 
confrontation  and  defeat  of  al  Qaida's  dark  ideology,  the  containment  of  Iranian  expansionism, 
and  progress  toward  Arab  -  Israeli  peace.  In  the  current  atmosphere  in  the  region,  with  the  use 
of  powerful  non-state  militias,  the  development  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  the 
acceptance  by  some  of  terror  as  a  legitimate  tool  of  normal  discourse,  American  leadership  in 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  security  elements  of  power  is  essential  to  protect  the  international 
order.  How  we  confront  these  problems  and  empower  forces  of  moderation  in  the  region  to       '.: 
resist  them  will  define  our  future. 

Today,  over  200,000  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  deployed  in  the  Central 
Command  Area  of  Operations.  They  protect  the  flow  of  global  commerce;  they  confront 
terrorists;  they  work  hard  to  stabilize  young,  unsteady,  yet  elected  governments  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan;  and  they  indirectly  support  stability  by  increasing  regional  security  capacities  of 
our  partners  and  fnends  in  the  region.  Well  over  1 .5  million  Americans  have  ser\'ed  in  the 
region  since  September  1 1"\  2001.  Many  have  given  their  lives,  and  even  more  have  suffered 
life-changing  injuries.  Whatever  course  our  nation  chooses  in  the  years  ahead,  we  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  sacrifice  and  courage  of  our  troops  and  the  debt  we  owe  our  veterans  and  their 
families.  We  must  also  remember  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Coalition  and  partner  forces 
fight  directly  or  indirectly  with  us  in  the  broader  region. 

Today  the  committee  will  no  doubt  focus  on  the  way  ahead  in  Iraq  and  rightfully  so.  Yet 
we  must  be  mindful  of  increasing  threats  from  Iran  as  evidenced  by  its  recent  military  exercise, 
which  was  designed  to  intimidate  the  smaller  nations  in  the  region.  We  must  also  be  mindful  of 
the  real  and  pervasive  global  threat  presented  by  al  Qaida  and  its  associated  movements.  Failure 
to  stabilize  Iraq  could  increase  Iranian  aggressiveness  and  embolden  al  Qaida's  ideology.  It 
could  also  deepen  broader  Sunni-Shia  fissures  throughout  the  region.  The  changing  security 
challenges  in  Iraq  require  changes  to  our  own  approach  to  achieve  stability.  Let  me  remind  the 
committee,  however,  that  while  new  options  are  explored  and  debated,  my  testimony  should  not 
be  taken  to  imply  approval  of  shifts  in  direction.  It  is  my  desire  today  to  provide  an  update  on 
current  security  conditions  in  Iraq  and  elsewhere  and  current  thinking  about  the  way  ahead  on 
the  security  lines  of  operation.  I  remain  optimistic  that  we  can  stabilize  Iraq. 

I  just  departed  Iraq,  where  I  visited  with  GEN  Casey  and  his  senior  commanders.    On  the 
Iraqi  side  I  had  meetings  with  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Defense  Minister  and  the  Interior  Minister. 
Over  the  past  4  weeks  levels  of  sectarian  violence  are  down  m  Baghdad  from  their  Ramadan 
peak.  The  Iraqi  Armed  Forces,  while  under  sectarian  pressure,  continues  to  perform  effectively 
across  Iraq.  Our  focus  against  Al  Qaeda  in  Iraq  continues  to  take  a  toll  on  Iraqi  AQI  members 
and  foreign  fighters.  Operations  against  selected  targets  on  the  Shia  death  squad  side  also  have 
had  good  effect,  and  our  understanding  of  these  complex  organizations  continues  to  improve. 
Sunni  insurgent  attacks  against  ISF  and  MNF  remain  at  high  levels,  and  our  forces  continue  to 
expenence  attacks  from  armed  Shia  groups,  especially  in  the  Baghdad  region.    In  the  north 
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significant  progress  is  being  made  in  transitioning  security  responsibilities  to  capable  Iraqi 
forces.  Currently  around  80%  of  the  sectarian  violence  in  Iraq  happens  within  a  35-mile  radius 
of  Baghdad.  Nonetheless,  security  transitions  continue  in  most  of  the  country. 

Iraqis  and  Americans  alike  believe  that  Iraq  can  stabilize  and  that  the  key  to  stabilization 
is  effective,  loyal,  non-sectarian  Iraqi  security  forces  coupled  with  an  effective  Government  of 
National  Unity. 

In  discussions  with  our  commanders  and  Iraqi  leaders  it  is  clear  that  they  believe  Iraqi 
forces  can  take  more  control  faster,  provided  we  invest  more  manpower  and  resources  into  the 
coalition  military  transition  teams,  speed  the  delivery  of  logistics  and  mobility  cnablers,  and 
embrace  an  aggressive  Iraqi-led  effort  to  disarm  illegal  militias.  This  is  particularly  important 
with  regard  to  the  Jaysh  al  Mahdi  elements  operating  as  armed  death  squads  in  Baghdad  and 
elsewhere.  As  we  increase  our  efforts  to  build  Iraqi  capacity,  we  envision  coalition  forces 
providing  needed  military  support  and  combat  power  to  Iraqi  units  in  the  lead.  Precisely  how  we 
do  this  continues  to  be  worked  out  with  the  Iraqis  as  ultimately  capable  independent  Iraqi  forces, 
loyal  to  an  equally  capable  independent  Iraqi  government,  will  set  the  conditions  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  major  combat  forces. 

Our  commanders  and  diplomats  believe  it  is  possible  to  achieve  an  endstate  in  Iraq  that 
finds  Iraq  at  peace  with  its  neighbors,  an  ally  in  the  war  against  extremists,  respectful  of  the  lives 
and  rights  of  its  citizens,  and  with  security  forces  sufficient  to  maintain  order,  prevent  terronst 
safe  havens  and  defend  the  independence  of  Iraq.  At  this  stage  in  the  campaign,  we'll  need 
flexibility  to  manage  our  force  and  to  help  manage  the  Iraqi  force.  Force  caps  and  specific 
timetables  limit  flexibility.  We  must  also  remember  that  our  enemies  have  a  vote  in  this  fight. 
The  enemy  watches  not  only  what  we  do  on  the  ground  but  what  we  say  and  do  here  at  home. 
Also,  Prime  Minister  Maliki  and  his  team  want  to  do  more;  we  want  them  to  do  more.  Increased 
Iraqi  military  activity  under  greater  Iraqi  national  control  will  only  work  however  if  his 
government  embraces  meaningful  national  reconciliation.  His  duly  elected,  legitimate 
government  deserves  our  support  and  his  Armed  Forces,  backed  by  ours,  deserve  his  full 
support. 

While  I  know  the  committee  has  a  wide  range  of  interests,  including  developments  in 
Central  Asia,  Afghanistan  -  Pakistan,  Lebanon  and  the  Horn  of  Africa,  I  will  defer  comment  on 
those  subjects  in  order  to  take  your  questions.  In  closing,  thank  you  for  your  support  of  our  great 
Soldiers,  Sailors,  Airmen,  and  Marines  in  the  field.  Their  still-unfinished  work  keeps  us  safe  at 
home. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  REYES 

Mr.  Reyes.  What  recommendations  have  you  made  to  the  Service  Chiefs  in  terms 
of  developing  capabiUties — both  human  and  technological — for  the  future? 

General  Abizaid.  CENTCOM  has  made  numerous  recommendations  through  a  va- 
riety of  venues.  Counter-IED  capabilities  have  been  requested  through  the  Joint  Ur- 
gent Operational  Needs  (JUON)  process  and  the  Services  have  responded  with  tech- 
nological solutions  and  supporting  human  capabilities.  Our  annual  Integrated  Prior- 
ity List  (IPL)  submission,  which  identifies  current  and  future  capability  shortfalls 
to  the  Services,  emphasized  the  need  for  increased  counter-IED  capability,  both  in 
terms  of  the  need  for  better  technologies  to  counter  or,  neutralize  the  effects  of 
lEDs,  as  well  as  biometrics  technologies.  We  identified  several  shortfalls  in  counter- 
intelligence and  human  intelligence  capabilities;  to  include  personnel  and  support- 
ing technologies.  We  further  stressed  the  need  for  increased  technical  collection  ca- 
pabilities, including  additional  manned  and  unmanned  airborne  collection  platforms 
and  the  required  supporting  infrastructure.  We  also  emphasized  the  continuing  need 
for  greater  bandwidth  and  enhanced  force  protection  measures,  in  particular  to  sup- 
port improved  biometrics  capability.  These  same  needs  are  also  emphasized  through 
the  CENTCOM  Functional  Capability  Boards  (FCBs)  which  engage  daily  with  the 
Joint  Staff  and  Services  in  the  Department's  overall  Joint  Capability  Integration 
and  Development  System  (JCIDS)  process.  CENTCOM  also  fosters  development  of 
these  same  Service  capabilities  through  participation  in  key  Advanced  Concept 
Technology  Demonstrations  (ACTDs)  and  Joint  Capability  Technology  Demonstra- 
tions (JCTDs). 

Mr.  Reyes.  Based  upon  your  experience  as  CENTCOM  Commander,  what  addi- 
tional Combatant  Commander  authorities  do  you  think  are  essential  to  prosecuting 
wars  like  Iraq  and  Afghanistan? 

General  Abizajd.  My  staff  is  currently  looking  at  this  issue  as  we  make  enabling 
our  partners  a  top  priority.  The  fundamental  issue  is  making  sure  our  partners  have 
the  proper  information  and  capacity  to  participate  in  the  war  on  terror.  Our  ability 
to  share  information  and  intelligence  within  Coalitions,  and  with  partner  security 
forces,  presents  challenges  for  releasability.  Also,  the  distribution  of  interagency 
train  and  equip  funds  to  civilian  and  military  security  forces  must  be  streamlined. 
Once  our  analysis  is  complete,  we  will  likely  seek  assistance  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Reyes.  How  confident  are  you  in  the  ability  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Army  to  regenerate  the  equipment  required  by  troops  in  the  field  in  the  CENTCOM 
AOR? 

General  Abizaid.  As  the  Combatant  Commander,  the  service  force  providers  con- 
tinue to  provide  me  with  highly  qualified  troops  and  the  equipment  needed  to  meet 
operational  requirements  in  the  Central  Command  Area  of  Responsibility.  As  the 
proponent  for  manning  and  equipping  the  forces  to  meet  their  full  spectrum  of  mis- 
sions, the  Service  Chiefs  are  best  suited  to  respond  to  this  query. 

Mr.  Reyes.  Please  explain  how  troops  serving  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  have 
adjusted  operationally  to  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  train  on  the  equipment 
they  must  use  in  Iraq  prior  to  deployment? 

General  Abizaid.  The  Services  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  units/troops  serv- 
ing in  Iraq  receive  comprehensive  pre-deployment  training  to  prepare  them  for  their 
mission.  Training  during  Coalition  and  Joint  Reception  Staging  and  Onward  Move- 
ment (CJRSO)  consists  of  mandatory  and  opportunity  training.  Training  is  based 
upon  the  resources  available  (time,  ammo,  instructors,  equipment,  facilities)  and  the 
commander's  priorities.  Training  is  tailored  to  meet  the  expected  operational  mis- 
sion in  Iraq.  To  this  end  all  the  Services  go  to  great  lengths  to  ensure  that  their 
Soldiers,  Airman,  Sailors  and  Marines  are  fully  prepared  to  serve  in  Iraq.  Units  con- 
duct training  at  their  home  station  with  their  organic  equipment  and  once  they  de- 
ploy forward  they  receive  refresher/familiarization  training  in  Kuwait  and  on  the 
ground  in  Iraq  before  assuming  responsibility  for  an  area  of  operation. 
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QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  MEEHAN 

Mr.  Meehan.  I  think,  general,  we  can  abbreviate,  but  the  boomerang  shooter  de- 
tection systems  that  are  deployed,  the  development  of  systems  like  the  Red  Owl,  I 
want  to  know  whether  or  not  those  things  are  being  developed  quickly  enough  to 
get  them  into  the  theater,  given  the  number  of  troops  that  we  are  losing  to  sniper 
attacks. 

General  Abizaid.  The  Department  of  Defense,  with  the  help  of  Congress  through 
its  enactment  of  legislation  and  appropriation  of  funding  to  advance  promising  tech- 
nologies, has  made  considerable  advances  in  streamlining  the  way  we  push  tech- 
nology to  the  warfighter.  While  the  time  from  identification  of  a  promising  tech- 
nology to  actual  fielding  of  a  capable  system  has  decreased  dramatically,  there  is 
always  room  for  improvement.  United  States  Central  Command  staff  continues  to 
work  with  the  Joint  Staff,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  individual 
Services  to  ensure  that  our  technology  needs  are  met. 

Boomerang  and  RED  OWL  are  good  examples  of  technologies  that  have  benefited 
from  congressional  support  and  the  streamlined  technology  push  processes.  Boomer- 
ang had  its  genesis  in  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA),  was 
identified  early-on  as  a  means  to  alert  our  forces  (particularly  in  an  urban  environ- 
ment) of  the  direction  from  which  they  were  taking  fire,  and  was  fast-tracked  into 
the  hands  of  the  warfighter.  A  significant  number  of  these  sensors  are  being  em- 
ployed today.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Boomerang  acoustic  concept  of  identi- 
fying threat  direction  is  being  implemented  in  several  follow-on  systems,  one  of 
which  is  RED  OWL.  RED  OWL  is  currently  under  development  through  a  consor- 
tium working  through  Boston  University,  and  will  undergo  additional  materiel  de- 
velopment, as  well  as,  critical  testing  and  evaluation  prior  to  a  final  fielding  deter- 
mination in  the  near  future.  We  look  forward  to  learning  of  the  results  of  RED 
OWL's  testing  and  evaluation. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  MCINTYRE 

Mr.  McIntyre.  Can  you  tell  us  if  you  have  set  any  benchmarks  for  the  Iraqi  po- 
lice or  the  Iraqi  ministers  of  interior  with  regard  to  when  those  police  forces  have 
to  be  trained  so  that  we  can  have  a  benchmark  to  measure  that  progress? 

General  Abizaid.  Objective  Civil  Security  Force  goals  were  to  have  135,000  Iraqi 
Police  Service,  24,400  National  Police,  and  28,360  Department  of  Border  Enforce- 
ment officers  trained  by  the  end  of  2006.  To  date,  we  have  trained  135,000  Iraqi 
Police  Service,  24,400  National  Police,  and  28,303  Department  of  Border  Enforce- 
ment officers  which  effectively  meets  the  goals  for  these  services. 

Mr.  McIntyre.  What  would  you  say  your  best  estimate  would  be  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  time  it  would  take  professionally  to  get  those  battalions  trained  for  the 
security,  for  the  police  forces? 

General  Abizaid.  Multi-National  Strategic  Training  Command-Iraq  is  implement- 
ing a  National  Police  re-training  plan  to  rid  the  organization  of  corruption.  This 
plan  is  divided  into  four  phases:  (1)  leader  assessments  and  battalion  "quick  look" 
inspections;  (2)  retraining  one  National  Police  brigade  at  a  time;  (3)  professional  de- 
velopment and  sustainment;  and  (4)  deployment  of  four  brigades  outside  of  Baghdad 
into  regional  bases. 

In  phase  two,  all  National  Police  battalions  will  undergo  a  four  week  re-training 
program  that  focuses  on  improving  National  Police  capabilities  to  conduct  law  en- 
forcement and  civil  protection.  By  the  end  of  this  re-training.  National  Police  officers 
will  have  acquired  new  police  and  leadership  skills  to  improve  professionalism  and 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  National  Police. 

This  re-training  program  began  in  October  of  2006  and  is  scheduled  to  conclude 
in  October  of  2007. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  WILSON 

Mr.  Wilson.  Congressman  Andrews  has  cited  that  there  are  312,000  trained  Iraqi 
security  forces.  That  would  be  police  and  army.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
army  may  be  adding  18,700  more  troops.  Is  that  sufficient  troop  strength? 

General  Abizaid.  The  "30,000  soldier"  replenishment  plan  includes  12,000  soldiers 
to  bring  all  combat  units  to  110  percent  strength  and  18,000  to  replenish  losses. 

In  addition,  the  Prime  Minister's  Initiative  force  of  19,200  additional  soldiers  will 
add  one  division  headquarters,  two  strategic  infrastructure  division  headquarters, 
five  brigade  headquarters,  20  battalions,  and  one  Iraqi  special  forces  battalion  to  the 
existing  objective  force. 
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The  total  number  of  soldiers  needed  for  these  expansion  plans  is  49,000. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  police  training  facility.  There  were 
persons  training  the  Iraqi  police  from  21  different  nations.  It  was  very  inspiring  to 
me  to  talk  with  the  students  that  ran  them.  Are  all  the  police  training  facilities  in 
operation,  or  are  more  police  going  to  be  added  to  the  force? 

General  Abizaid.  Currently,  all  academies  supported  by  Civilian  Police  Assistance 
Training  Teams  are  in  operation  throughout  Iraq.  Additionally,  the  Jordanian  Inter- 
national Police  Training  Center  is  in  operation  in  Jordan.  However,  we  are  nearly 
complete  in  transitioning  the  training  academies  to  the  Iraqi  Ministry  of  Interior. 
The  Iraqi  Ministry  of  Interior  is  in  the  process  of  determining  which  academies  will 
remain  open. 

The  original  goals  for  training  Iraqi  Police  Service,  National  Police,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Border  Enforcement  officers  have  been  met.  However,  attrition  requires 
that  the  Government  of  Iraq  continue  to  train  personnel  in  order  to  sustain  the  cur- 
rent force  levels. 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  couple  of  months  ago  I  was  very  pleased  to  be  with  Congressman 
Henry  Cuellar  of  Texas,  and  we  were  talking.  He  went  with  an  interpreter  to  speak 
to  a  number  of  the  recruits  who  were  in  training  at  the  police  academy,  and  he 
found  out  that  a  huge  percentage  actually  spoke  Englans.  And  it  was,  again,  inspir- 
ing to  hear  their  individual  stories  to  him  of  how  they  wanted  to  serve  their  country 
and  protect  their  countrymen. 

There  has  been  some  reports  that  the  numbers  may  not  be  accurate  in  terms  of 
all  the  personnel.  How  close  would  these  numbers  be  to  actually  personnel  serving? 

General  Abizaid.  In  the  Iraqi  Army,  approximately  6-8  percent  attrition  during 
initial  entry  training  is  the  norm.  As  a  point  of  comparison,  the  US  Army  attrition 
rate  over  the  first  six  months  of  a  soldier's  service  is  reported  at  approximately  10 
percent,  while  the  US  Marine  Corps  initial  entry  training  loss  rate  is  approximately 
14  percent. 

Iraqi-reported  absent-without-leave  rates  are  typically  about  1-4  percent  for  most 
Iraqi  divisions.  When  a  division  faces  sustained  combat  operations,  absent-without- 
leave  rates  tend  to  rise  temporarily  to  a  level  of  5-8  percent.  The  units  with  strong, 
competent  leaders  tend  to  have  higher  present-for-duty  rates  than  those  with  weak 
leaders. 

Deployments  to  areas  of  combat  outside  of  a  division's  normal  operational  area  re- 
sult in  absenteeism  in  excess  of  fifty  percent.  The  Iraqis  have  taken  this  issue  seri- 
ously and,  with  the  help  of  Coalition  advisors,  are  addressing  the  requirement  to 
instill  a  more  deployable  mindset  within  the  Iraqi  military  forces.  Key  elements  of 
this  program  include,  but  are  not  limited  to:  providing  soldiers  some  level  of  predict- 
ability by  defining  the  length  of  deployment  at  the  outset;  providing  additional  ma- 
neuver training  for  units  in  preparation  for  deployment;  providing  monetary  incen- 
tives; and  improved  leadership  at  the  tactical  level.  However,  there  is  currently  no 
judicial  punishment  system  within  the  Iraqi  Army.  Therefore,  Iraqi  Army  command- 
ers have  little  legal  leverage  to  compel  their  soldiers  to  combat,  and  soldiers  and 
police  can  quit  with  impunity.  There  is  a  military  discipline  law  working  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process.  Given  current  timelines,  this  law  could  be  passed 
in  January  2007  with  implementation  60  days  after  it  passes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  What  is  current  school  attendance? 

Ambassador  Satterfield.  UNICEF  estimates  that  there  are  4.3  million  students 
in  Iraq  of  which  2.4  million  are  boys  and  1.9  million  are  girls.  Beyond  this  estimate 
there  is  no  accurate  data  in  regards  to  total  attendance. 


QUESTIONS  SUBMITTED  BY  MR.  SMITH 

Mr.  Smith.  General,  in  response  to  my  question  during  the  hearing,  you  indicated 
that  sectarian  and  guerilla  attacks  are  largely  not  occurring  in  the  broad  geographic 
areas  where  U.S.  forces  are  present,  but  rather  the  violence  is  concentrated  in  areas 
where  there  is  an  absence  of  U.S.  forces.  Would  you  please  clarify  that  statement? 
Are  U.S.  forces  not  deployed  in  heavy  numbers  in  Baghdad,  where  a  majority  of  the 
sectarian  violence  continues  to  occur?  Is  it  true  that  security  is  largely  being  main- 
tained where  U.S.  troops  are  physically  present?  If  so,  can  you  offer  examples  of 
such  areas? 

General  Abizaid.  To  clarify;  violence  in  Iraq  remains  highest  in  Baghdad,  its  im- 
mediate surrounding  areas,  and  in  the  western  province.  Currently,  about  80%  of 
sectarian  violence  occurs  within  a  35-mile  radius  of  Baghdad.  We,  the  CoaUtion  and 
the  Iraqi  Security  Forces,  remain  force  oriented  in  order  to  defeat  this  insurgency. 
For  instance,  when  the  enemy  was  operating  out  of  Fallujah  we  went  to  Fallujah. 
We  will  pursue  this  enemy  relentlessly  and  allow  the  insurgents  no  sanctuary.  Sim- 
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ply  put,  the  enemy  is  in  Baghdad  so  we  put  together  a  comprehensive  plan  to  deny 
the  enemy  freedom  of  maneuver,  curb  the  sectarian  violence,  and  set  the  conditions 
to  allow  the  Government  of  Iraq  and  the  citizens  of  Baghdad  to  defeat  these  insur- 
gents. 

The  enemy  by  and  large  has  avoided  direct  contact  with  US  Forces — when  they 
do  attack  they  are  defeated,  incurring  heavy  casualties.  Although,  US  forces  are  in 
Baghdad  in  large  numbers,  sectarian  and  guerrilla  attacks  occur  where  US  forces 
are  not  located.  Insurgents  and  extremists  are  increasingly  attacking  softer  targets, 
such  as  civilians,  infrastructure  and  Iraqi  Security  Forces  in  an  effort  to  discredit 
the  Iraqi  Government.  Nevertheless,  security  conditions  are  almost  always  signifi- 
cantly better  in  areas  where  a  combination  of  Iraqi  Police,  Iraqi  Army,  local  govern- 
ance and  multi-national  forces  are  present  and  functioning. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  also  commented  in  the  hearing  that  the  U.S.  has  had  significant 
success  at  maintaining  security  in  geographic  zones  that  were  once  plagued  with  vi- 
olence, but  where  U.S.  troops  intervened  and  have  since  departed.  Can  you  provide 
examples  of  such  once-insecure  areas  that  remained  secure  after  significant  U.S. 
military  intervention  and  departure? 

General  Abizaid.  In  June  2004,  no  Iraqi  Army  units  were  in  the  lead,  capable  of 
coordinating,  planning  and  executing  security  operations  independent  of  coalition 
forces  in  their  own  areas  of  responsibility.  By  September  2005,  eleven  Iraqi  battal- 
ions participated  in  Operation  Restoring  Rights  in  Tal  Afar,  controlling  their  own 
battle  space,  outnumbering  Coalition  Forces  for  the  first  time  in  a  major  offensive 
operation. 

U.S  and  Coalition  forces  continue  to  transfer  responsibility  for  security  in  prov- 
inces to  Iraqis.  The  transfer  of  Muthanna  and  Dhi  Qar  to  Iraqi  Provincial  Iraqi  Con- 
trol is  one  example  where  U.S  troops  succeeded  in  maintaining  security  in  an  area 
once  plagued  with  violence.  This  transfer  of  Provincial  Iraqi  Control  shows  that  sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  made  within  the  Muthanna  and  Dhi  Qar  regions  and  sets 
the  template  for  future  transfers  of  authority  throughout  Iraq. 
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